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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘‘Wuere the Light Dwelleth,’’ the 
new volume of Robert Collyer’s sermons, is 
the subject of our leading article this 
week. Of the twenty sermons, seven are 

from his first volume, ‘‘ Nature and Life,’’ 
seven from ‘‘ The Life That Now Is,”’ 
and of the other six, three are not in any 
of his other books. Ona blank page some 
. lines ‘‘ To Robert Collyer,’’ by the late 
mn on. Chadwick, are printed, which begin : 
K ** You are so human: here’s the central 
fact 
Of which your life and speech are all 
: compact, 
All things that touch the simple, common 
; heart, 
, These have you chosen—these, 
: better part! 
, You are so human, feeling, thought and 
act.’” 
And here we will recall some other verses, 
which appeared in THE Inquirer of 
September 24, 1898, addressed ‘‘ To 
America,’? on ‘‘ Robert Collyer in Old 
England,’’ by our friend J. L. Haigh of 
Liverpool :— | 
~** 4 blessing on his noble brow, 
2 And his wealth of silver hair ; 
A blessing on his cheery smile, 
~ And his voice so rich and rare ; 
ie 

- Your Robert and our Robert too ; 

And a brother to every soul 
Who waits for the manly and helpful 
‘a _ word, — 

And the vision of life’s true goal : 
he: A blessing, then, on his Saxon speech 
-_--Tn church, and street, and mart ; 
- Butmore than all, and the source of ‘ai 
May God Almighty bless 
4 4. With joy and holy restfulness 
Bee MS Neel od pian heart”? 3 
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ENCOURAGEMENT of the German war 
scare by Mr. Robert Blatchford and Mr. 
Hyndman has caused no little perturbation 
among Socialists. The Labour Leader is 
prompt to repudiate this outburst of 
militarism, which it characterises as 
the most humiliating incident which has 
disfigured the history of the British labour 
movement. Mr. Keir Hardie backs up the 
editorial disavowal by a trenchant article. 
After examining the sources of this 
‘* scare ’’—sources which he regards as 
wholly selfish and discreditable, he asks 
why Germany should want to invade Great 
Britain, and he contends that the two 
reasons assigned, viz. (1) desire for a 
greater market for her commodities, and 
(2) accommodation in new colonies for 
her surplus population, would not be ful- 
filled even by a successful war. Con- 
cluding, he says, ‘‘the Labour Party 
stands for peace. We are prepared, if 
the occasion arise, to co-operate with 
our German friends in thwarting the 
malignant designs of the small group of 
interested scaremongers who, in both 
countries, would like to see war break 
out.”’? Mr. Hardie is of opinion that any 
such war could be thwarted by ‘‘an 
industrial movement for stopping the 
output of war supplies arranged and 
earried through jointly by the organised 
Labour movement in both countries 
simultaneously.”’ 

Speaxtne on Wednesday at the Co- 
operative Festival, in opening the Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton, M.P., referred as follows to 
forces that ought to make for peace 
between this country and Germany :— 
““Y think the Government have a claim 
upon us for support in their endeavour to 
maintain the peace of the world. I refuse 
to recognise the claims of the Yellow 
Press to voicethe feelings of my fellow coun- 
trymen on this great and serious matter. 
I think the three great forces of co-opera- 
tion, trade unionism, and Socialism ought 
to take joint action to counteract the 
injury done by pessimistic writers and 
speakers. By co-operation with our fel- 
lows in all the three movements in Ger- 
many we could create such a spirit of 
peace that war would be impossible. In 
our international movement, peace is our 
great asset.’’ 


Tue International Secretary of the 
Trades Union Central Organisations has 
issued from Berlin statistics for 1906, 
the latest year for which they are available, 
showing that the membership was as 
follows :—Germany, 2,215,165; England, 
2,106,283; Austria, 448,270; Italy, 
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273,754; Sweden, 200,924; Belgium, 
158,116; Hungary, 153,332; Nether- 
lands, 128 5845 ; Denmark, 98,432 ; Spain, 
32 4005 ; Norway, 25,339; Servia, 5,350 ; 
Bulgaria, 5,000. Returns had not been 
received from America, Australia, France 
and Russia. Excluding these countries, 
which would swell the number considerably, 
there were 5,851,215 organised workers. 
Of these only 372,920 were females. The 
percentage of members as compared with 
the whole number of organisable workers 
is highest in Denmark where it is 51-92. 
In England it is 33-97, in Italy only 6-45. 
The membership and financial returns show 
a continual growth in the movement. 


THE death at Brooklyn of Mr. Ira D. 
Sankey, recalls the famous and successful 
‘* Moody and Sankey ’’ mission of the 
seventies and “eighties, and marks the 
great change which has come over religious 
thought during the last thirty years. An 
attempt by Messrs. Torrey and Alexander 
to conduct a mission on similar lines, 
evoked, not long ago, a remarkable outburst 
of hostility on the part of Christian 
ministers and laymen, towards engineered 
revivalist movements. It is possible at 
once to acknowledge that Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey did valuable work in the cause 
of religion a quarter of a century ago, and 
at the same time to rejoice that the 
emphasis en certain doctrines has _ so 
shifted in England as to render any 
similar revivalist movement incapable of 
wide acceptance. 

THE statistics of Congregationalism 
throughout the world (including for the 
first time the figures of the London 
Missionary Society), give 12,801 places of 
worship, 1,433,669 Church members, and 
1,674,854 Sunday scholars. Of the Church 
members nearly one-half are in the United 
States, rather more than one-third in 
Great Britain, and the remainder in the 
Colonies and mission lands. 

An address delivered by Professor 
Williston Walker, of New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A., to the students of New College, 
London, at the closing meeting of the 
session, has been published in full in the 
British Congregationalist. It is strikingly 
lucid and practical. It deals with the 
difficulties, rewards, and joys of the 
Christian ministry. Among many interest- 
ing passages the following is particularly 
interesting as evincing “the world-wide 
tendency ‘to ask afresh, What is the nature 
of the salvation which the Gospel seeks 
to attain for man? Dr. Walker asks, 
‘Ts that salvation, as it seemed to our 
spiritual ancestors of a comparatively 
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recent past, the rescue of souls here and 
there from the mass of a fallen humanity, 
a proclamation of good news, of deliverance 
of captives, to which we may expect that 
relatively few will give heed, and the 
response to which is to be individual;? 
Or is it, as it seems to many, the better- 
ment of society, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth, the evidence of 
which shall be the increase of righteousness 
and justice, and right relations between 
men, the improvement of the conditions 
of their lives, and the transformation of 
the world in which we live more fully into 
the realisation of the ideals of the kingdom 
of God ?”’ 

Amonest many professions of great social 
value, and some which minister to very 
real human w ants, Dr. Walker thinks that 
the Christian ministry touches men more 
profoundly than them all. ‘‘ What 
greater satisfaction,’’ he asks, ‘‘ can there 
be than having spoken the word of comfort, 
or of exhortation, in the name of the Master 
whom we serve, to see that word bearing 
its. appropriate fruit in the transformation 
of men into the Master’s image? The 
utmost that any of us may hope to do is to 
build our lives in some effective and helpful 
way into those of the generation in which 
we live. <A profession which keeps us in 
high and close communion with the God 
whom we try to serve, and in helpful 
contact with our fellowmen in the deepest 
of their necessities, is one which can never 
fail of its satisfactions, nor of its ample 
spiritual rewards.”’ 


OxivER HeErrForD, the Chicago Uniiy 
remarked the other day, is a philosopher 
as well as an artist. In his mythological 
zoo in the July ener y he cheerfully 
reflects : 

“We only have, Pm peidd to say, 

Two kinds of human birds to- -day— 
Women and warriors, who still 
Wear feathers when dressed up to kill.” 


THE Atheneum announces that a work 
by our late friend, B. Kirkman Gray, 
author of ‘*‘ A History of Philanthropy,”’ 
is in the press, and will be published by 
Messrs. P. §8.»King & Son in the early 
autumn. The manuscript has been care- 
fully revised and edited by Mrs. Gray, 
with the assistance of Miss B. L. Hutchins, 
and, although it is unfortunately incom- 
plete, it deals with many social questions 
of the day in a fresh and original manner. 
The title will probably be ‘‘ Social Politics ; 
or, Philanthropy and the State.”’ 


Christian perfection demands that we 
should belong to God, from the very depth 
of our hearts. As soon as we thus belong 
to Him, all that we do for Him becomes 
easy. God’s children are always satisfied 
when their love is undivided, for they desire 
all that God pleases; they forsake all, 
and thereby receive a hundred fold. 
Peace, liberty of heart, the sweetness of 
abandoning one’s self wholly to God, and 
of resting in his hands; the joy of seeing 
His light ever growing within one’s heart ; 
freedom from the tyrannical constraints of 
the age in which we live—all these things 
constitute the abundant happiness of God’s 
children. Blessed is he who thus yields 
himself to God, Pek ai ig 


CLOSED"AND OPEN PATHWAYS TO 
RELIGION, 


Ill. 
THE PATHWAYS OF THE MENTAL SCIENCES. 


In the previous articles we found 
ourselves landed, on the intellectual level, 
in a world of mental constructions, and 
this, we saw, has always to be the power 
which explains all things in the physical 
world. The suggestion was made that 
there are various idealistic constructions 
which pertain to Life more directly and 
more fully than the results of science. One 
may now be apt to think that when he 
has entered into the provinces of the 
mental sciences he is in the realm of 
religion and at the very heart of Being. 
But a little consideration is enough to 
show that this is not true, and that all the 
mental sciences point to a synthesis of life 
beyond themselves. Whichever branch of 
the mental sciences is investigated, it will 
testify to the need of a construction beyond 
itself. Many have turned to Psychology 
foryan explanation of life and its demands, 
and have fancied that they found there the 
pearl of great price. But a deeper reflec- 
tion has convinced them that the pearl 
was composed of paste and not of diamond. 
Definitions and explanations of the con- 
nection of mind and body, hypothesis 
framed to explain and to account for this 
connection, aspects of mental processes in 
so far as they are capable of observation 
and experiment—these and many other 
things are supposed to reveal the deeper 
meaning of life and to solve the problem of 
existence. Anyone wishing to see how 
empty these claims have been may do so 
by looking into the religious philesophy of 
leaders like Eucken, Windelband, Rickert, 
and Miisterberg. The writings of these 
four men seem to me to be doing a magnifi- 
cent piece of work against the pretensions 
of many writers in the philosophical field 
and for a construction of religion which is 
something infinitely higher than the mere 
intellectual one. These four leaders empha- 
sise the content and validity of the higher 
claims and demands of life far beyond 
the reach of psychological investigation 
and the syllogisms of logic. A great battle 
is to be fought on this ground, for we are 
threatened with the Allmacht of Philosophy 
to-day quite as much as when Green and 
Martineau took up arms against the 
pretensions of naturalism and for the 
things of the spirit. And the danger in 
Philosophy is far more subtle than in 
Natural Science. It was far easier to 
conquer Huxley than it will be to conquer 
Mr. Bradley, and yet there are some signs 
that he and his followers are beginning to 
retreat. I am afraid that the Absolute is 
no god of battle comparable to the Jehovah 
ofthe Jews. But the successors of Spencer 
and Bain are not yet all dead, and men 
like Professor James and Dr. Schiller 
seem to possess a good deal of their spirit 
and method. Indeed, in some ways Mr. 
Bradley’s Absolute, with its many faces, 
is preferable to the aspect of Pragmatism 


which has escaped the bounds of Natural-_ 


ism, but is afraid to go out of its own 


heights of the larger construction of life 
and its ideals which are ahead of him. 
But let us return for a moment to the 
mental sciences. Now, the mere con- 
nections of things in the mental world are 
not. religion. That is a lesson which 
liberal religion seems to be in need of 
to-day. In reading the account of the 
Liberal Religious Conference in Boston, I 
find the descriptive, psychological, ana- 
lytical tone in 
speaker offers the history of this and that 
and the other as the one goal worth 
reaching ; another believes, and crossed 
the ocean to state it, that the recent 
establishment of a Journal on the Psycho- 
logy of Religion in Germany and the 
cataloguing of bare descriptive facts by 
Professor Starbuck in his Psychology of 
Religion, and some other things on the 
investigations of nervous accompaniments 
and disorders found in spiritual acts, is a 
gain for liberal religion for which we ought 
to thank God, for this kind of work is the 
bulwark of religion. I lived in such a 


fool’s paradise for some time myself, so ~ 


that I know something of the nature and 
ill effects of these sour apples upon one 
self and upon all he comes in oe 
with. All i can say is that these s u 


else r pital to seemed. pretty ote 
too. These apples are to be found i 
gardens of dogmatic orthodoxy (it is 
I had to eat most of them), but the: 
found, too, in the gardens of liberal reh 
What an illusion, to think that ph 
and psychical processes, as matetiehar 
the investigations of psychology, can 
man a religion ! 
is this kind of talk which parades it 
various forms to-day, and which is ee 
soon to kill the soul of man ae m 
efficiently than the creeds of Cab 
It is not worth crossing a river, not 
speak of an ocean, with a sack of a 
of this nature to people who are 
hungry for God and Life Eternal. 
Another writer thinks that a ‘sy 
of the mere things that are in the w 
the foam which floats on the su 
religion. Bring these things, the 
say, together; pack them carefull 
them, put them in their correct 
succession or external sizes, and when yo 
have done this you have done grea th 
The things are now polished, clear, d 
This kind of work has its place and 
intellectual necessity ; but to gran 
very different from granting 
something of fundamental impo 
religion. All these theories of pu 
the mere intellectual ees ns 


logical side is the seca of sto 
of bread, and if we accept 
sufficiency we are dragged doy 
heights of religion to the 
history, mere analysis, and me 
and theology. It_ ‘becomes 
witness men eminent from 
side offerin ne us such poor 
hungry souls with. These 

to the act of 


Subjectivism and to trust the construction | up 


of life and its deepest demands. For |) n 

Pragmatism, in so far as the message 1s | 

yet out, grazes far more on the hedges ha Be 

ope ordinary rapeees of man than on mh 
pas 


% 


the ascendency. One 


How empty and batts 
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word to say of this totality and what it is 
capable of becoming. If we spend enough 
time over the fragments, we shall get in 
the bargain, there is thrown in for us (for 
nothing) a ready-made God. This aspect 
I am pointing out is, alas! so prevalent 
in Europe and America _ to- -day, and 
religion is in real danger from it, as great 
a danger as the superstitions of Evangelical 
Christianity, All this supposed freedom 
in theology and religion is too often gained 
at the expense of losing depth of soul and 
eternal grasp of the Divine. It is the old 
attempt, recurring so often in the history 
of philosophy and religion, of dragging the 
highest down to the level of the lowest, 
and of reducing the noblest ideals to the 
level and constructions of physical science. 
It means the death of religion and of the 
invaluable gains won through terrible 
conflicts with the surface-world and with 
ordinary surface-experience. 

Again, if we turn to History, which, on 
one of its sides, may be treated as a mental 
science, the same mistake is found. The 
mistake may be observed amongst Catholics 
and Protestants. They both base religon 
upon History. It is no wonder that 
Nietzsche was led to say that God was 
dead. To place the revelation of God at 
a point in Time is to reduce it to the level 
of the senses. There is no need that I 
should dwell further on the weakening 
aspect of this method. It is the attempt 

~ to build the Christian religion upen sup- 
- posed supernatural facts purely physical 
in their nature, and the only thing super- 
natural about these facts is their name. 
_ But the mixture in a bottle is not changed 
by putting a new label on the bottle. 
_ These foundations of evangelicalism, in so 
far as they are emphasised in traditional 
theology, are on the same level as astrology 
or antiquated physiology. They are intel- 
lectual constructions of the past, and they 
cannot satisfy in religion more than 
intellectual constructions of the present 
ean satisfy. But some thinkers far re- 
moved from orthodoxy, and, indeed, often 
far removed from all religious institutions, 
look upon the contributions of History, 
z upon the best that is to be found in the 
= present stage of culture and morality, and 
s say, ‘‘ These are the things for us and for 
Seo the world.’’? A momentary glance suffices 
to show that History has not descended 
ae from heaven like a shower of rain, and 
neither has it been completed. For what 
has made History but the individual and 
collective thoughts and actions of men ? 
And how have these come about but by 
__ the holding of ideals the very opposite to 
the realities of the day ? These ideals are 
not the mere fragmentary contributions of 
_ ‘Time, but the Overindividual thoughts and 
- obligations and aspirations which issued 
through the factors of history and life, 
coming to a synthesis in the consciousness 
of man, and there obtaining a meaning 
and value above the bare momentary 
facts and above the impinging of the 
environment. The spirit of man, through 
the impact of its own power and activity 
with the facts of life and of the world, 
- must re-create its new world. This new 
rid is no ready-made one descending 
0 him when half his faculties are either 
ep or passive. Man cannot discover 
pO his new world without enor- 
Q ‘sacrifice | on his part. It 


can be shown that these Overindividual 
acts are constructions of life of which the 
environment of the moment is Lut one 
bare factor. The reality which we find in 
History is an Overindividual one, and it is 
this sy nthesis which explains the fragments 
of History. 

And so it is in the case of every branch 
of mental science and history. Each 
points to a synthesis which is over-indi- 
vidual. This over-scientific, over-mental, 
over-historical totality is the reality for us. 
It is, in the language of religion, the 
revelation of God. The question is of 
fundamental importance, How can this 
Overindividual Reality obtain its legitimate 
validity, how keep its essence, how hold 
itself firmly together, unless attention is 
given to it, and unless its. claims are 
perpetually set up over against the par- 
ticular parts which have “partially com- 
posed it? This is the question of ques- 
tions to-day. This reality has a perma- 
nence over against the individual pieces of 
knowledge which come and go. It is the 
holding fast of this Overindividual Totality 
in the realm of life that constitutes religion. 
When we question its validity, when we 
perpetually analyse it instead of aiming to 
realise it, it breaks in our hands. A 
realisation of the difference between the 
attempt to realise this Revelation and 
the mere history of it is the only key to 
religion. He that walks around this 
Totality or highest Synthesis and not 
within it is a stranger to Religion. He 
walks by sight and not by faith. The 
battle between Religion and all forms of 
knowledge lies here. How different this 
Totality is from any ofits parts? It is as 
different as the two separate gases H and O 
are from pure water. The former sepa- 
rately will never quench a man’s thirst, 
but the latter always will (provided his 
thirst is normal). Professor James, in 
spite of his affinity to the natural sciences, 
feels this. He and his followers are 
nearer to Mr. Bradley than appears at 
first sight, and all of them feel that for life 
we need the highest synthesis which seems 
valid. It is only the smallness and 
shallowness cf our nature that makes us 
satisfied with empiricism, intellectualism, 
Biblical criticism, theologism, and every 
other orthodox and heterodox ism. Isms 
must enter into our Totality, but there 
they must take their place as servants and 
not as mistresses. The mere wunder- 
standing, when it is placed on the throne 
of life, becomes an idol, and a horrible 
one, which must be smashed in pieces 
before salvation is possible. God can 
never enter through this door, for it is too 
small for Him. Whenever He does enter 
through our deepest needs and aspirations, 
first of all as a revelation in the overindi- 
vidual acts of our lives, things are made 
pretty uncomfortable for us. He shakes 
us and wakes us and reveals to us the 
hollowness and emptiness of cur intel- 
lectual accomplishments and snugness, and 
puts before us not a toy to play with, but a 
skein to unravel, an obligation which cannot 
be delegated to our minister, whom we 
never see except when we want him to 
marry or christen or bury, or when we 
attend a meeting once a year to thank 
God for our corn and our wine. The sooner 
the truth is brought home to’a man the bet- 
ter, that unless he is willing to place over 


individual burdens on his shoulders, what- 
ever else he has, he has no religion. The 
name should be ‘used for nothing less than 
this. And whatever else he has, it belongs 
to a lower order of being than religion. 
The far-away things, which seem at the 
start to be capable of being reached in a 
day, but which are yet on the horizon for 
us, are the only things that will give us 
Religion and God. Professor James him- 
self feels this. ‘‘ Even whilst admitting 
that spiritualism [not spiritism] and ma- 
terialism make different prophecies of the 
world’s future, you may yourself pooh- 
pooh the difference as something so infin- 
stely remote as tomean nothing fora sane 
mind. The essence of a sane Suita. you 
may say, is to take shorter views, and to 
feel no concern about such chimeras as the 
latter end of the world. Well, I can only 
say that if you say this, you do injustice 
to human nature. Religious melancholy 
is not disposed of by a simple flourish of the 
word insanity. The absolute things, the 
last things, the overlapping things, are the 
truly philosophic concerns; all superior 
minds feel seriously about them, and the 
mind with the shortest views is simply the 
mind of the more shallow man ’’ (Pragma- 
tism, pp. 107-108). But this aspect I 
shall now leave until the final article. 
W. Tupvor Jonzs, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


THEOLOGY AND THE CHILD 


By tue Rev. J. Worstry Auszin, M.A. 


DE Be ae a 

Anp now let us look at some of the 
requirements for a real application of 
this principle to our Sunday schools. 

First, as regards the teachers. The 
old catechetical method of instruction is 
comparatively easy. It makes no great 
demands upon the teacher. You have 
the essentials you are going to impart all 
summed up for you, and your task is 
merely to get them into the heads of the 
scholars around you. There are some 
heads that you will not be very successful 
with. But most children are capable of 
at least learning off what is persistently 
delivered to them, and though, perhaps, 
so far, it does not mean much to them, the 
bases on which particular views can be 
built up are well and truly laid. Well, the 
teacher needs no very great religious 
aptitude, and no very great amount of 
knowledge for this kind of. work. But 
when it comes to training faculties and 
giving the right kind of information, 
and truly guiding growing thought, I think 
it must be manifest an altogether different 
and higher demand is made upon the 
teacher. 

Now I feel chary about emphasising the 
demand on the teacher, for already so 
many are willing to confess that their 
task is a difficult one, and so many refrain 
from Sunday school work on the plea of 
their feeling of incompetence. But the 
matter is too important to put on one side. 
If we honestly face the situation, must we 
not say that though we have in our Sunday 
schools many teachers quite equal to the 
demand on them as religious trainers, we 


* From an Address given at the Summer 
Session for Sunday School Teachers at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, July 16. 
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have many doing good work, doubtless, 
but not able to do the good that they can 
see because it lies at present beyond their 
powers, and who are obliged, more or less, to 
leave religious instruction proper to take 
care of itself. Leaving it to take care of 
itself means that interest in it soon fades 
away and becomes non-existent, with the 
result that I have mentioned, that our 
young people pass through our schools 
and finally leave the senior class, and cut 
their connection with very little in the 
way of religious instruction or formed 
religious conviction. 

Here there is something that needs, 
and, I hold, can largely find remedy. 
And the remedy begins with the teachers. 
We have not yet said to ourselves clearly, 
‘*This work of religious instruction is 
for us and for our children an absolutely 
vital thing ; and in our schools particularly 
we need well equipped teachers, and we 
ought not to leave a stone unturned in 
equipping them for this high part of 
their task.’’ 

In connection with the Midland Sunday 
School Association we are beginning to 
work out a plan for assisting the teachers 
in this and other ways. There are many 
difficulties in the way, but the longer I 
am connected with Sunday school work the 
more necessary it seems to me to do 
something, either by preparation classes or 
systematic lectures to give our teachers 
help. In America much more is done. 
The American Sunday school is different in 
many ways from our English Sunday 
school. But I was most struck by the 
different degree of seriousness with which 
this whole matter of giving definite religious 
instruction is generally treated in America. 
The plain fact is, of course, that the Sunday 
school teacher needs a training for his 
particular task just as much as the minister 
does. And though, of course, it is im- 
possible to get all that is desirable, for our 
voluntary helpers have so many demands 
on their time and strength, yet I urge this 
as an ideal towards which we should aim 
to rise as far as lies in our power. The 
kind of religious guidance and instruction 
required in our schools in accordance with 
our church principles makes a new and 
much more serious demand on the know- 
ledge and ability of the teachers. And 
this situation has to be met, and a large 
part of our failure to get the results we 
desire is due to the fact that as yet it is 
nowhere adequately met. 

Second. Turn now to the point of 
view of the scholars. I am speaking of 
religious instruction. The term theolo- 
cical instruction is often supposed to be 
too pretentious as applied to children, but 
of course there is really no religious in- 
struction, even the simplest kind, that 
is not at the same time theological in- 
struction. But when one speaks of theo- 
logical instruction, people generally begin 
to think of great speculative schemes of 
thought, the higher criticism, and such 
like matters. And they ask, Ts it these 
things that ought to he taught ge 8 
course it would be absurd to attempt to 
drill young minds in such matters. It 
would be like turning them on to trigono- 
metry and conic sections when they first 
turn up at the infant school to learn the 
alphabet and simple addition. But simple 
addition is no less mathematics than 


trigonometry is. And with the first in- 
struction in adding 2 to 2 and making 
them 4, a chiid begins his mathematical 
training. Theology likewise has its lower 
and simpler levels, and with the first 
attempt to draw out and guide the child’s 
thought about God, theological instruction 
proper begins. My plea is that this should 
be definite and systematic in our schools, 
and the child taken from stage to stage 
as years and ability allow, until when 
he leaves the school he has this as a well- 
nourished living interest in his life. I 
hold that a section of the class hour 
should always be given up to this definite 
task, except, perhaps, in the case of the 
very tiny ones. My experience is that 
the time is usually filled out with unenter- 
taining, wearisome Bible reading for a 
spell, which is taken as the medicine that 
has to be swallowed before the sugar-plum 
in the shape of a story from some. library 
book is read. 

In the younger classes particularly I 
greatly believe in stories—cspecially when 
they come direct from the teacher himself. 
Jesus did much for the instruction and 
enlightenment of mankind py the telling 
of stories—parables—and it is an art that 
can be cultivated. For young children I 
think the first instruction in the life of 
Jesus comes best in the form of a story— 
not that slow verse by verse reading from 
the New Testament, but a tale told by the 
teacher in his own words. I may say I 
have tried this myself, and have been 
surprised at the result.. The quickly- 
kindled interest, the open-mouthed quiet- 
ness of the bad boy in the class, the eager- 
ness for the next part of the history, the 
sense of the tragedy of the close of the great 
life. I commend the method to those of 
you who feel that so far you have failed 
to kindle a true interest in the life of the 
greatest religious hero and teacher of all 
time. Go in some Sunday and say, 
‘Close your Bibles this morning, I am 
going to tell you a story.’’ Illustrate it 
by pictures as far as youcan. To do this 
you will have to think it all out well 
beforehand, and you will find it necessary 
to study somewhat the life of the pecple 
and the institutions of Palestine. For these 
things are necessary to fill out your picture 
and make it vivid and real. I have tried 
various parts of the old Testament in the 
same way. I do not mean that this is 
sufficient. You thus simply lay a foun- 
dation, kindle an interest, give the young 
mind its first pictures, which later in- 
struction will utilise and fill out. 

In the more advanced classes there is 
work of another kind that ought to come 
in and be dealt with systematically. 
But it is only here and there possible, 
because it is only here and there, as things 
are now, that you come across a teacher 
having the requisite information. I mean 
that there ought to be definite instruction 
on religious views, short lessons taking 
up a part of the hour about one’s own 
church and the principles and beliefs for 
which it stands, and about other churches 
and their different points of view. We all 
know what extraordinary ideas are current 
in the world about ourselycs, due in no 
small part to false or stupid explanations 
given to people when they are children. 
My father used to hear children say, when 


first he went to Cirencester, as he passed 


along the streets, ‘‘ There goes the man 
that don’t believe in the devil.’® Only a 
week ago a Birmingham lawyer of no mean 
standing, in recalling what he had been 
taught about us said to me, ‘‘ Let me see, 
you Unitarians believe in God, but you 
don’t believe in Christ. That’s the essence, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

There is a saying that one-half of 
the world docs not know how the other 
half lives, and this apples not merely 
to material things, but to the faith 
by which we live. How few really under- 
stand the faith by which you and I live. 
How little we sometimes know about the 
faith by which others live. Now when a 
teacher believes that he has summed up in 
the little catechism the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, itis 
comparatively unimportant, may even be 
dangerous, to instruct youth in what 
those who don’t believe in his catechism 
hold. But for us with our different prin- 
ciple this is really essential. It isthe only 
way of getting that breadth of mind finally 
which is one of our great goals. And I hold 
that this can be done without a grain of 
partisanship, quite sympathetically, and 
one’s own views on the questions impli- 
cated be elucidated, and the great effect 
be to stimulate thought and the final build- 
ing-up of personal convictions. : 

In emphasising this morning this aspect 
of our Sunday school work, I would now in 
closing just touch on three points. 

First. It may be said that after all, 
considering the class of children that we 
usually have in our schools, the main matter 
is a moral one, the bringing of a high moral — 
influence into touch with these young 
souls, to strengthen and beautify. Thatis — 
largely true, but I take it we want the — 3 
Sunday school influence to be carried on | 
into after life, to pass indeed into a church 
influence. If the church does not come io a 
in when the Sunday school has become a 
thing of the past, if the man or woman then 
simply is cut adrift, and this higher pres: 
sure is removed, surely that is a most 
unsatisfactory conclusion. And it seems — 
to me that one of the essentials in forging | 
that attachment to the church which later _ 
is to prove fruitful, is the awakening and 
cultivating when the soul is young that 5 
interest for which the church stands in the — 2 
world. And you cannot cultivate that — 
particular interest without that continued — 
appeal to it on its thought side, which D 
constitutes religious, 7.¢., theological in- — 
struction. or 

Second. We are in the midst of a gre 
controversy about religious education in our 
day schools. What the result will be we 
do not know, but whatever it be, it mu 
be evident to all that more and more are 
dren will have to depend on the Sunday 
schools for what religious instruction t 
are to get. This consideration brings t 
whole question for all schools into 
prominence and importance. © 

Third. It has been said, ‘* Religion 
teaching is rarely effective, save when 
passes fresh from one heart into anot 
I deeply appreciate the truth of t 
and I know that nothing counts if we 
not the real vital pulse of religion 
throbbing in our own hearts. 

And work is always a call to us to r 
more ‘profoundly the deeper n 
of our own being, to pray more | 
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to aspire more constantly, to struggle more 
insistently up the heights of holiness and 
love, to consecrate ourselves more com- 
pletely to God and His all-rightcous will. 


GEE CROSS BICENTENARY., 


Tue Gee Cross congregation is preparing 
to celebrate the bicentenary of the chapel 
in October. There will be special services 
on Sunday, October 25, and in the after- 
noon of that day a gathering of past and 
present members will be held in the 
school. On Tuesday, October 27, a public 
meeting will be held in the school. As a 
permanent memorial of the occasion, the 
congregation last October decided-to raise 
a sum of £2,000, without a bazaar, for the 
following objects :—£1,000 to be added to 
the legacy of £1,000 left by the late Mrs. 
Orlando Oldham, as an endowment fund. 
In the changing circumstances of the 
congregation, this fund becomes a neces- 
sity, particularly since the money received 
by the sale of graves, and hitherto treated 
as income, is now treated as capital. The 
second £1,000 to be expended as follows :— 
For walling-in and draining the new 
portion of graveyard presented by Mr. W. 
B. Brocklehurst ; re-gravelling and edging 
walks ; ventilating ; re-lighting ; cleaning 
the chapel; cleaning and repairing the 
organ ; and any other repairs or alterations 
which prove necessary. 

In regard to the above items, it may be 

stated that nothing has been undertaken 
without consulting the architect and other 
authorities on the matters in question, and 
the architecture of the chapel will not be 
interfered with in any way. Mrs. Frank 
‘Thornely, of Bowdon, Cheshire, has pro- 
mised to undertake the re-lighting of the 
chapel as a memorial to her late husband 
andson. The members of the congregation 
have responded splendidly to the call made 
‘upon them, many of them at some sacrifice, 
and about £1,750 has been promised. 
The work should be completed by the end 
of September. 

Ifany former members or friends of the 
chapel will join the effort that is being 
made, their help and sympathy will be 
cordially welcomed. 

The members of the congregation hope 
to see many old friends in Gee Cross on 
October 25, and if these will notify to the 
Rey. A. R. Andreae, The Croft, Gee Cross, 
Hyde, their desire to attend, all particu- 
lars will be forwarded to them in due course. 

Mr. Andreae will also be glad, on behalf of 
the Committee, to arrange hospitality for 
any friends who wish to stay the week-end. 

Cheques or promises should be sent to 
W. Hudson, Esq., Hillside, Gee Cross, 
Hyde. : 


TueEnz is no better test of men’s progress 
than this advancing power to do without 
the things which used to be essential to 
their lives. As we climb a high mountain, 
we must keep our footing strong upon one 
ledge until we have fastened ourselves 
strongly on the next. Then we may let 
the lower foot-hold go. The lives of men 


who have been always growing are strewed 
along their whole course with the things 

which they have learned to do without.— 
Phillips Brooks, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES.* 


Tue first volume of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, though 
concerned with writers who are not 
intelligible except to students, has been so 
well received that simultaneously with the 
printing of this volume a second impression 
of it has been found necessary. The fact 
will be gratifying not only to the editors 
and to the University which has prompted 
the work, but to all who, in an age when 
science has established its supremacy, have 
not ceased to believe in the importance of 
literature as a means of education, and of 
our own earliest English literature as a 
kind of Sacred Scriptures of the race. 

Of the two periods dealt with in the 
present volume, the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the latter can be defended 
from the disdain of the foreign and the 
indifterence of the native critic only by the 
merits of Scottish poets such as James I. 
and Dunbar. It is remarkable that a 
century made for ever illustrious by the 
invention of printing should have pro- 
duced so little in the way of classic litera- 
ture, whether in England or on the Con- 
tinent. But we were far behind other 
countries in taking advantage of the new 
art, which, for the first time in the world’s 
history, brought books within the reach of 
all. It was twenty-five years after the 
first book was printed that anyone thought 
it worth his while to produce a work in 
our tongue, and at seventy towns on the 
Continent printers had established them- 
selves before Caxton sct up his press at 
Westminster. Even then the demand was 
small, for before the end of the century 
** the total number of books of every kind, 
including different editions of the same 
work, printed in England, was only about 
three hundred and seventy ’’—about an 
average of thirty-four to a year. 

The reason of this dearth of production 
and smali demand for books is found in 
the disturbed state of the country. Looking 
over the meagre index of contents of a 
popular History of England, I find for the 
chapters which deal with the fifteenth 
century that of thirty headings nineteen 
are such as ‘‘ Rebellion,’’ ‘‘ Conspiracy,’’ 
** French Wars,’’ ‘‘ Civil Wars,’’ ‘‘ Bat- 
tles,’’ ‘‘ Murder,’’ ‘‘ Dethronement.’’ 
There was no hearing for letters amid 
such incessant din of arms, and so this 
century is almost a silent one in the annals 
of our literature. 

It was otherwise in the fourteenth and 
the great days of Edward IIJ.—the days 
of Chaucer and Gower and the beginnings 
of modern English poetry—the days of 
Wiclif and Purvey and the first translators 
of the Bible and founders of modern 
prose—the days of ‘* that host of forgotten 
or nameless men who in the midst of 
injustice and misery and ignorance and 
intellectual and spiritual darkness, battled 
for justice and kindliness and intellectual 
and spiritual light,’’ whose work obtained 
an extraordinary popularity and main- 
tained it throughout the following century, 
under the name of Piers the Plowman. 

It is with these last that the present 
volume begins in a most interesting chapter 
ieapeee k etii aP e L 


“The ee ea History of English Litera- 
ture.’ Volume II. The End of the Middle 
Ages. (Cambridge University Press, 1908.) 


contributed by the Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Chicago ; 
and very hopeful is it to have from the 
huge city of the New World, associated as 
it is in our minds with the killing of hogs 
and the canning of bacon and the heaping 
up of immense fortunes, such evidence— 
and there is abundance of its kind—that 
literature holds its own and that the study 
of it flourishes amid surroundings of 
vulgarest competition for wealth and all 
the mean conditions which attend it. 
The problem of these popular poems is 
specially interesting from the analogy it 
suggests with other and earlier writings 
whose assumed sacred character has until 
recently protected them from candid 
examination and still makes a fence about 
them with a warming against trespassers. 
Here, briefly, are the facts. Under the 
general title of *‘ The Vision of William 
Concerning Piers the Plowman,’’ there 
exist certain poems written throughout in 
the old alliterative verse of ‘‘ Beowulf.’’ 
They appear to form one long work, and 
are found in three very different forms, 
the shortest consisting of only 2,567 lines, 
while the longest bas 7,537. With these are 
associated other poems in the same metre 
and breathing the same spirit, ‘notably 
** Richard the Redeless’’ and ‘‘ Piers 
the Plowman’s Crede.’’ Now, falling into 
what has been aptly called ‘‘ the prosaic 
heresy,’’ and taking poetic and dramatic 
utterances for statements of fact, an 
author bas been found for the Vision, and 
a biography of him constructed. It was a 
certain William Langland, born about 1331, 
not far from Shrewsbury, and educated by 
the Benedictine monks at Malvern, who 
removed and settled in London, where he 
earned a scanty livelihood by casual 
clerical work. Here he published in 1362 
the first text of his poem, re-edited and 
expanded it to double its length in 1377, 
and again in 1393 subjected it to another 
revision. Of one thing we are sure, says 
Professor Skeat, that ‘‘the author’s 
Christian name was William,’’ and if we 
could be sure of so much it wou'd carry 
us far towards a solution of the problem. 
But it has, he tells us, ‘‘ been variously 
given as William, Robert, and John,’’ a 
fact which not only shakes our confidence 
but goes far to suggest doubts as to the 
whole story constructed on the assump- 
tion of the unity of authorship. ‘‘ The 
evidence relied on to prove that all 
these poems were the work of a single 
author is entirely the internal evidence 
of the poems themselves, supposed 
similarity in ideas, style, diction, &c., 
together with the difficulty of suppos- 
ing the existence at approximately the 
same time of several unknown writers of 
such ability as is displayed in these poems. 
Undoubtedly the first impulse of any 
student of a group of poems, related as 
these are, is to assume that they are the 
work of a single author, and that any 
statement made in the poems concerning 
the personality and experiences cf the 
dreamer are autobiographical revelations,”’ 
and this both Jusserand and Skeat have 
done. To the contrary, continues Professor 
Manly: ‘‘ Our study of the poems has 
shown us that that confused voice and that 
mighty vision were the voice and vision 
not of one lonely and despised wanderer, 


‘but of many men who, though of divers 
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tempers and gifts, cherished the same 
enthusiasm for righteousness and hate for 
evil.”’ 

This conclusion is a very interesting one, 
even independently of the value of the 
arguments by which the writer supports 
it. Jor it is delivered on, as it were, 
neutral ground, and is suggestive of more 
important controversies. It is strength- 
ened, moreover, by the remarks which 
immediately follow upon it in the next 
chapter, in which an independent writer, 
dealing with another subject, and doubtless 
without having so much as read what 
before, begins his account of the 
Religious Movements of the Fourteenth 
Century thus :— 

‘* Tt is often difficult to deal adequately 
with individual writers of the Middle 
Ages. (May we not say of the ages be- 
fore the invention of printing?) Both 
the general ideas and the literary 
habits of the time tended to hide the 
traces of individual work. Schools of 
thought were more important than their 
individual members; at times, therefore, 
single thinkers or writers received less 
than their due recognition because their 
achievements were the common property 
of a school. Hence we find it not always 
easy to assign to any single writer his 
proper place in the literary history, and 
the difficulty is increased by medieval 
(? early) methods of composition. Manu- 
scripts were so widely copied, often with 
alterations and additions, that individual 
ownership was often lost. Thus, when in 
later days men sought to trace the work 
and influence of individuals, they ran two 
opposite risks—sometimes they were likely 
to under-estimate the individual’s influence, 
sometimes they were likely to ascribe to 
one man tendencies and works which 
belonged rather to his school.’’ 

And this latter is, we should say, far the 
greater risk, and one which has led many 
astray. 

Applying these wise cautions to the 
consideration of Wiclif’s translations of 
the Bible, the writer says :— 

‘* The literary tendencies of the Middle 
Ages have thoroughly hidden from us the 
workers and much of their work. We can 
say that Wiclif, as the centre of the move- 
ment, was probably the source of its 
energy ; more we cannot assert as yet. 
It is likely that when this history is made 
out, we shall be led to assign less to 
individual labourers and more to successive 
labours of schools of writers. But the 
name of Wiclif will probably still be left in 
its old connection, even if his individual 
share be uncertain or lessened.’’ 

Might not all this hold good if for Wiclif 
we substituted Paul or John ? 

This volume contains eighteen chapters ; 
three, on the Prose of the Period, are by 
Miss Alice D. Greenwood, and suggest the 
query whether the help of skilled women 
might not have been more freely employed. 
The two on Chaucer and the Chaucerians 
have been given into the very able hands 
of George Saintsbury, and three on Scottish 
verse and prose have beén taken by 
Gregory Smith, the Professor of English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Altogether thirteen writers, of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Belfast, Chicago, Washington, 
Haverford, have contributed to the work. 
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There may be disadvantages in this 
method of collaboration, but under firm 
and wise editors they are far outbalanced by 
the assurance the reader possesses that each 
is writing of what he knows thoroughly. 
That any individual scholar, however 
painstaking, however quick of perception, 
should be fully and accurately informed on 
the whole of English literature seems to be 
impossible, and in reading a history which 
has the advantage of a single writer’s point 
of view it is only the man already well 
informed who can judge where and upon 
what subjects and authors his author is to 
be reled on. The Cambridge History 
escapes this drawback, and we look 
forward with high expectations to succeed- 
ing volumes, and more especially to the 
fourth and fifth, which will deal with the 
English Drama from its beginnings to the 
close of the theatres under Puritan govern- 
ment. 2, FEL. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. * 


In this volume Dr. Thirtle challenges 
the verdict of the dominant school of Old 
Testament criticism on some fundamentally 
important questions. The book is no 
flimsy, ill-considered production. On the 
contrary, it is a work of substantial 
learning, and, whatever may be thought 
of its main contentions, there is no denying 
the ability and distinction with which it is 
written. The author claims that the lines 
of research which he has pursued ‘‘ repre- 
sent an alternative criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament.’? The present work, however, is 
limited in its scope; it has nothing to say 
about the Hexateuch. It deals almost 
exclusively with the Psalter and the Book 
of Isaiah, and it sets forth a new theory 
as to the inner history of both these 
writings. It begins with a study of that 
small group of psalms called the ‘‘ Psalms 
of Degrees’? (cxx.-cxxxiv.). As to the 
meaning of the title there are various 
opinions, but the prevailing one is that it 
indicates. the psalms which were sung by 
pilgrims at certain stages (degrees) on the 
way up to Jerusalem. Even this view, how- 
ever, 1s little more than a conjecture, hav- 
ing scarcely any historical evidence in its 
favour. Dr. Thirtle dismisses it and the 
other interpretations that have been sug- 
gested, and he believes he has got at the 
real significance of the title by bringing 
it into connection with the sign of the 
degrees which is mentioned in 2 Kings xx. 
8-]1, as being given to Hezekiah as a 
pledge of recovery from his sickness. He 
reminds us, moreover, that Hezekiah is 
represented in his ‘‘ writing’? (Isaiah 
XXXviil. 20) as the author of certain songs 
in use inthe Temple service. From such 
data he argues that the Psalms of Degrees 
are the outpourings of this king, and an 
examination of the verses themselves con- 
vinces him that they are just the utterances 
to be expected from a man of Hezekiah’s 
position and experience. We are inclined, 
however, to agree with Canon Cheyne that 
the Hebrew text of the title is corrupt, 
and that the original had no reference 
whatever to ‘‘ degrees.’? If this be so, 
Dr. Thirtle might still, of course, be right 
in attributing the psalms in question to 
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Hezekiah, but his particular clue would 
be gone. And, apart from the clue, we 
do not think the evidence he brings 
forward amounts to much. Having satis- 
fied himself as to the authorship of this 
group of psalms, he goes on to elaborate 
the more sweeping hypothesis that the 
Psalter as a whole was put together in 
Hezekiah’s time. There are many con- 
siderations which render such a view 
untenable, but in the general uncertainty 
that besets the subject, it is possible that 
some of the books of which the Psalter is 
composed first saw the light in the reign of 
that pious king. Anyhow, we think Dr. 


Thirtle’s general argument ought to have 
some influence in disposing criticism to 
recognise a larger proportion of pre-exilic “ 


salms; and most likely he is right in ~ 
claiming for the titles a greater antiquity 


and value than have lately been accorded = 
them. Criticism of the Psalms is in much : 
confusion at present; the critics differ so s 


hopelessly. Take, for example, Psalm xvill. 
Dr. Briggs, in his recent work, reckons it 
as one of the psalms that are probably or 

possibly Davidic. Wellhausen, on the 
other hand, in the Polychrome Edition, — 

declares that ‘“ it belongs to the later days 
of Judaism.’* When two such Hebraists, 
judging by the language and contents 
alone, cannot agree to what period it ~ee 
belongs, we feel inclined to reconsider the 
value of the title, as Dr. Thirtle bids u 
do, in the hope of arriving at some reason. 
able certainty in the matter. His theory 
that the Babylonish exile referred to 9p = 
Psalm exxxvil. is the one which is spoken » oa 
of in 2 Kings xviii. 13 as having eye Fes 
place in Hezekiah’s reign, and whi : 

more fully described in the Assyz 
inscription on the Taylor cylinder in the — 
British Museum, is interesting, but im-— 
probable; and it is still more diffi 
to accept his view that the « 
passages in Isaiah, chapters xl.- 
refer to that early captivity, and not, ¢ 
is usually supposed, to the exile wh 
began in 597 B.c. In the bold ee: 


is the work of the prophet wheal 
contemporary and friend of Tessa 
Thirtle oe needs get rid of the name 


and ‘the Lord’s teva ”? he dec 
that ‘‘ there never was a time when 
whole or in part the terms were bee 
in the description of a heathen mor 
from the pen or mouth of a Hebre 
phet.’’ Tf, as he ingeniously argues, ' 
Jews of the Captivity for political r 
interpolated the name of Cyrus 
chapters referred to, and ielt 
incongruous in the thought of him 
Lord’s anointed and the Lord’s sh 
we fail to see why a prophet of th 
might not have spoken of him 
terms. ig £ 
Whilst we dissent from the 
clusions ba poe hook, we gla A 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—_ 2 
THE BIRDS’ CHRONICLE, 

Arter the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
the Daily Chronicle—the Birds’ Chronicle. 
But that is altogether too big a business 
for the Children’s Column—I think we 
should want all the Children’s Columns 
for a year. So to-day one chapter out of 
ny bird’s chronicle will suffice. 

January 1.—From the edge of the 
verandah opposite the kitchen window 
hangs a coker-nut with the end sawn off. 
This is the Tits’ Cave of Plenty, and will 
last for several weeks. Two pairs of 
bluetits or tomtits and one pair of great- 
tits—very much like the bluetits, only 
bigger and not so stumpy in form— 
contend daily and all day for the snowy 
lining of the swinging cave. They hold on 
to the string like a rope-climber, hang 
head downwards from the cord that passes 
round the nut, cling to the edge of the 
opening, and nibble at the cone like mice. 
Now one is bold enough, as the kernel is 
eaten away from the doorway, to venture 
bodily in—nothing but his little tail 
outside. Then up comes a great-tit— 
away fly the little tits. Back again; 
there is a sham fight in the-air, and all 
disappear at once to reappear the moment 
after, one alighting on the coker-nut, 
another driving him off and seizing the 
position, while his rival dives round the 
corner’and gets the first peck at the 
eatable after all. And so on as long as 
you like, and nothing to pay for the show 
beyond the original outlay of twopence 
for the coker-nut. 

February 14, St. Valentine’s Day.— 


_ Birds’ Mating Day, as,the old saying is. 


We must not accept the idea too precisely. 
Here’s White Feather, our faithful black- 
bird, and his spouse ; this is the third year 
he has been with us. He. takes his name 
from the white feather on the top of his 
head. For one of his timid tribe he is 
tame. Thrushes are rather more con- 
fiding, especially in the winter, when they 
are more dependent on your soaked 
bread. There is nothing like this for the 
soft-billed birds. In hard weather you 


ean get the thrushes almost to take it out 
of your hand. The rules of the table 


among the birds are interesting. The 
sparrows seldom fail to be first on the 
field, and are never slow to help them- 
selves to a gentle neighbour’s plate. Their 
manners are shocking. They are the 
pickpockets of the thrushes and _black- 
birds. Robins are very small eaters, 
ready and grateful for their crumb or two, 


but wanting no more. ‘The hedge-sparrows 


and chaffinches, both particularly neat 
little birds, go with us by the name of the 
** erumb-brushes,’’ since their habit is to 


follow the heartier guests and pick up 
only the atoms they leave. They never 
attack a sizeable lump and pull it to pieces 


. 


as a sparrow will. , 


- March 12.—There is a strict rule as to 


who does and who does not belong to the 


family party. Jackdaws do not, as was 


proved this morning, when one came down 


and thought to have things all his own way. 
Immediately there was a hue and cry; 


birds flew out from every bush, and amid 


_ the clatter of the blackbirds and the onset 


arrows and starlings the hoary-headed 
and was driven off the field, 


April 20.—This spring the birds are 
having a better chance at nesting. The 
sharp frost last year played havoc. You 
could find nests everywhere with the eggs 
in them chilled and deserted. By the way, 
one of my friends has a habit which is 
savage on first thoughts and kind on 
second. If he finds a nest by the roadside 
with one or two eggs in it, he takes the 
eggs and destroys the nest. He argues 
that if he left the nest, the bird might 
lay the rest of her egos, but before the 
brood was hatched they would be sure to 
be found and destroyed by boys, in which 
ease, having laid her full number of eggs, 
the bird would lose her family for the 
year. By breaking up her home at the 
beginning, however, she is encouraged to 
make a fresh start in a safer place. 

April 26.—Alas! Nesting hopes were 
destined to be rudely shattered, for the 
great snow blizzard yesterday must have 
destroyed more eggs and fledglings than 
the frost last year. When we looked this 
morning into our thrush’s nest, the three 
young ones, which would have flown in 
another week, were huddled together cold 
and dead under a blanket of snow. How 
long the mother faced the storm which 
swept freely through the hedge one cannot 
say, or whether she left the nest on a 
hopeless search for food and was unable 
to get back in time to save her perishing 
fledglings. 

May 8.—I am very much struck by the 
honourable way in which the bird-fathers 
lighten the mother’s burden in feeding the 
family after they have left the nest. Our 
Mrs. Blackbird disappears for days to- 
gether now, while Mr. B., with punctual 
care and unflageing industry, replenishes 
the family breadbasket—that is to say, 
feeds the four children. Cock-sparrows 
rather distinguish themselves in the same 
way, though not perhaps to the same 
extent. 

June 10.-—Those four young blackbirds 
have been a lesson in themselves. They 
number now only three. The fourth has 
fallen a victim to flagrant disobedience 
and self-conceit. _What was the use of 
father or mother giving the warning note 
when cats were about, and calling their 
children up into the safe shelter of the 
yew-tree ? The three exemplary infants 
took hasty flight, but the foolish one was 
prepared to look out for himself and 
remained: hopping about on the ground 
below. We noticed this foolhardiness 
often repeated, in spite of all his loving 
parents’ counsel, until the day when he 
fell an easy prey to the lurking tabby. 
Cats? This garden may be a_ paradise 
for birds, but remember, it was in Paradise 
that things went grievously wrong with 
certain other two-legged creatures who no 
doubt thought themselves superior to 
many birds. Why, this is about such a 


‘place for birds as a railway crossing 


outside Clapham Junction would be for 
children. A lovely lot of trains to watch, 
of course, but you'd have to look slippy ; 
and that’s just what my birds have to do. 
It is no uncommon event to have five or 
six cats mewling and puking, prowling or 
sleeping in the garden at the same time. 
One of my neighbours has a fancy for 
eats; his heart goes out to them, and 
they all come to him and inhabit his loft. 
Every other neighbour, too, has at least 


- 


one. They all pay me frequent visits, 
This perpetual peril, however, serves to 
sharpen the wits of my birds as an active 
motor-bicyele in a playground would 
sharpen the wits of the boys. Of this I 
will give you an instance. The other day 
I picked up on the path two small tail- 
feathers, and came to the conclusion that 
they had belonged to Cock Robin. Some 
little downy feathers close by confirmed 
my fear of a fatal mischance. I asked in 
my heart, ‘‘ Who killed Cock Robin ? ’” 
and grieved over his fate. I have learnt 
since to be almost sorry I was sorry then, 
for next morning redbreast appeared as 
sprightly as ever, except that he had no 
tail. The cat had caught that, but the 
robin had escaped. : H. M. L, 


OBITUARY. 


MR, HENRY TURNER. 

On Saturday, August 15, oceurred the 
somewhat sudden death of Mr. Henry 
Turner, of Newland Keymer. Mr. Turner 
was the head of an old Unitarian family, 
whose connection with the church at 
Ditchling has subsisted from the founda- 
tion of that congregation some two hun- 
dred years ago, and it was in the quict 
little burial ground beneath the shadow 
of the South Downs that his funeral took 
place on Tuesday, August 18. The sere 
vice was conducted by the Rev. E. M. 
Daplyn, and the chapel was filled by the 
friends and relatives who had assembled 
(some from long distances) to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of one who was 
universally respected. It was Mr. Tur- 
ner’s pride that he was one of the few 
surviving representatives of the now 
almost extinct race of Sussex yeomen ; and 
he was in every respect a worthy meniber 
of that staunch and sturdy stock. He 
took a keen interest in the public life of 
the district, and was a kindly patron of 
all true sport. His quiet genial presence, 
his sincere and sympathetic manner, 
and his unobtrusive support of every 
worthy cause, will long be missed in the 
locality. 


a ne ee 
MR.-H. H. STANNUS. 

Mr. Huew Hurron Srannvs, F.R.1.B.A., 
A.R.C.A., who passed away on August 18, 
at his residence, The Cottage, Hindhead, 
at the age of sixty-eight, was a son of the 
Rev. B. T. Stannus, who was minister 
of St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 1831-38, 
and of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 1838-52. 
Mr. Stannus was formerly lecturer on 
Architecture and applied Art at the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, and in 
Manchester, and elsewhere, and at one 
time was engaged in exploration work in 
Egypt. He was a staunch friend and 
ally of the late Rev. Robert Spears, and 
was one of the first of our London lay- 
preachers. He was the author of a prize 
essay on “,The History of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Christian Church,’” 
published, with an Appendix by Mr. 
Spears, in 1882. For many years, up to 
the time of his death, Mr. Stannus was a 
faithful member of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
in the affairs of which, as of the London 
District Unitarian Society, he took a deep 
interest, r 
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ROBERT COLLYER’S SERMONS. 


Forty-oNE years ago the first volume 
of Ropert CoLLyeER’s sermons, ‘‘ Nature 
and Life,’’ was published in Boston, and 
was warmly welcomed on this side of the 
Atlantic also, so that when, four years 
later, in 1871, the second volume, ‘* The 
Life that Now Is,’’ appeared, the first was 
already in a tenth edition. That was the 
year in which he came for the second time 
to visit the old home (the first was in 
1865), the year in which he preached the 
annual sermon of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in the old Essex- 
street Chapel, and the year of the great 
Chicago fire, in which, after his return 
home, his beautiful Unity Church was 
destroyed. Other volumes followed. In 
1877 ‘‘ The Simple Truth, a Home Book,”’ 
appeared, and in that same year there was 
a cheap edition of the two former volumes 
in one, printed in England. In 1887 came 
“*The Joy of Youth: Talks to Young 
Men,’’ and in 1893 ‘‘ Things New and 
Old.’? That was after his removal, in 
1878, from Chicago to New York. And 
now we have, and rejoice to have, a new 
volume,* gathering up in worthy form and 
in an English edition (the other has long 
been out of print) what have been judged 
the best sermons of the first two volumes 
to reprint, with three from ‘‘ Things New 
and Old,’’ and three others not hitherto 
included in any book, though issued 
separately at various times in the weekly 
Messiah Pulpit, New York. It is a good 
book through which to offer to a new 
generation the living word of a preacher 
who, by his homely power, his tenderness 
and humour, his beautiful sunny spirit, his 
shrewd good sense, and the overflowing 
of his big human heart, has won the 
gratitude and affection of thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Old friends will delight to have this 
book, and to have the fresh opportunity 
of putting it into the hands of new readers. 
The title itself, ‘‘ Where the Light Dwell- 


* “ Where the Light Dwelleth,’ Sermons by 
Robert Collyer, Litt.D., Church of the Messiah, 
New York, with a Memoir by Charles Hargrove, 
M.A. (London: Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C., 3s. 6d., and in leather, 5s.) 
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eth,’? is of happy omen, and exactly 
expresses what is the spirit of the whole, 
while as frontispiece there is a most 
admirable portrait, in which one can look 
straight into the old man’s face and feel 
how good it is to listen to the word of such 
a one. 

Then there is Mr. Hararove’s Memoir, 
which gives a vivid account of the York- 
shire lad’s early life, and tells of the young 
blacksmith’s going to America, and how 
the local preacher among the Methodists 
soon found his way out ‘‘into a large 
place ’’ in the Unitarian fellowship, first 
for nearly twenty years in Chicago, and 
then in New York. The story was told 
by Dr. Cottyer himself much more fully 
in a series of ‘‘ Memories ’’ he wrote when 
he was eighty for the Christian Register* ; 
but the time has happily not yet come 
for a final biography. 

We note in passing only one point in 
which the Memoir does not appear to- us 
quite clear. When CoLLyrr went, in 
1859, to Chicago it was on the invitation 
of the members of the first Unitarian 
Church, to undertake missionary work 
among the poor of that city. But there 
was a second church organised in the 
northern quarter of the city, waiting for 
an opportunity to begin regular services, 
and after the members of that church 
had heard CotLyER preach in the First 
Church, they determined to delay no 
longer. If was they who hired the Baptist 
Church in which to make a beginning, 
before building for themselves, and 
arranged that CoLLYER should preach 
on Sunday afternoons. This was some- 
thing quite separate from his missionary 
work, and he regarded it (as the Memoir 
says), as a purely temporary arrangement, 
until the church should be fully established, 
when he expected to give place to a pro- 
perly trained minister, and to devote 


himself once more exclusively to his own 


missionary work. It was a complete 
surprise to him when the members invited 
him to become the first minister of Unity 
Church. 


If anyone asks what CoLLYER’s preach- 
ing was like in those early days, he may find 
the earliest record in this new volume, for 
the familiar sermon, ‘‘ How Enocnu walked 
with Gop,’’ from “The Life that Now 
Is,’’ was the first sermon, as he himself 
has told us, that he ever wrote. He 
preached it, speaking free, in his old 
Methodist manner, on a hot August Sun- 
day, quite at the beginning of his ministry 
in Chicago, and then, at his leisure, after 
wards wrote it out. Others followed, 
and bere we have also ‘‘ The Holiness of 


* There were twenty-nine ‘‘ Memories ” in all, 
the first twenty-three of which appeared in the 
Register from December 3, 1903, to May 12, 
1904, and the rest from February 23 to April 6, 
1905. They brought the story down to the 
burning of the Second Unity Church in 1871, 
and its rebuilding, with generous help from 
England as well as America. 


Helpfulness,’’ ‘‘ The Two Mites,’’ ‘‘ Heal- 
ing Shadows,’’ ‘‘ Patience,’’ ‘‘ Hope,’’ 
‘Ascending and Descending Angels,’’ 
‘* Every Man a Penny,’’ and that lovely 
children’s sermon, ‘‘ Tender, Trusty, and 
True.’’ ‘* The Psalm of the Autumn 
Leaf’’ is a later version of ‘‘ What a 
Leaf Said,’’ in his first volume; ‘‘ Seeing 
Gop Afterwards ’’ is, in a revised form, 
his London Association sermon of 1871, 
‘“In the Cleft of the Rock.’? Two of 
the most beautiful and helpful, the sermons 
on ‘‘ Prayer’? and ‘‘ Mothers and Chil- 
dren,’’ are not in any of the other books. 
The opening sermon, ‘‘ The Way where 
the Light Dwelleth,’? many friends in 
this country will gladly recognise as one 
they heard him preach, eg., in Hope 
Street Church, Liverpool, September 12, 
1886, in Marruew Henry’s Chapel, 
Chester, September 1, 1907, and, doubt- 
less, also in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. There 
he always preached as by right, in his 
native county and among his own people, 
whenever he came back to the old country, 
and received such a welcome as only 
Yorkshire could give. It was a happy 
crowning of those visits, when, last year 
at Leeds, the Yorkshire University gave 
to this man of no college training, whose 
school and university had been the world 
and the elemental experiences of life 
and his native love of good books, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
The last sermon in this volume is also 
the last he preached in this country both 
at Essex Church in London and in Leeds. 
It was published last September in the 
InQuirER and also in the Mill Hill Pulpit, 
where it fitly bore the motto from Brown- 
ing’s ‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra,”’ 


‘“* Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made.’ 


We look into his face, as we remember 
it in the old happy days of his visits here, 
and as we have it in this delightful por- 
trait, ‘‘ Where the 
and feel with a deep thankfulness that it 
has been worth while. What has made 
the strength of this man, Mr. Hargrove 
asks towards the close of his Memoir, 
and he replies, ‘‘ I believe the true answer 


is that he is by nature such a big man 
as there are few to be met with, as [have — 


never met the like. Big of body and mind, 
and more of a whole man than the rest of 
us, and with something of a child’s sim- — 
plicity and tenderness to win our loye.”’ 


MysticaL, more than magical, is that 
communing of soul with soul, both look 
ing heavenward. Here properly soul first 
speaks with soul; 
heavenward, take it in what sense yot 
may, not in looking earthward, does 


wh 
we can call union, mutual love, addy po 


begin to be possible.— Carlyle, 


Light Dwelleth’’; — 


“G 
ke, 
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for only in looking | 
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A UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL AT JENA. 


Even the most hasty journey to Ger- 
many brings to the traveller a swarm of 
new impressions. Everywhere he sees the 
signs of the rapid industrial development 
which has been the great feature of the 
generation following the victories of 1870- 
71. ‘With an alternative choice of stations 
at which to change trains, I paused at 
Essen, on the way to Jena, to see the 
little old Cathedral first consecrated in 
874. Portions of the existing building 
belong to the eleventh century. Fifty 
years ago the town contained little more 
than ten thousand people. Now it 
reckons 185,000, and the statue of Alfred 
Krupp in the market-place reveals the 
reason why. The German Black Country 
is no more beautiful than ours. But in 
city after city, shops, factories, villas, all 
tell the same tale of energy, enterprise, and 
commercial success. Stand on the old 
bridge at Cassel, among the quaint peaked 
houses of more than three hundred years 
ago, and the spell of the past seems still to 
hang over the German home ; walk round 
the colossal new opera-house reared on 
the terrace overlooking the beautiful 
promenades by the river, or note the 
costly architecture of the cight new 
churches recently erected, and you have a 
fair measure of what separates the Ger- 
many of to-day from the simpler and 
severer ideals of the age before the Franco- 
German war. 

Something of the same sort has happened 
at Jena, but with a difference. The little 
town has more than doubled itself in 
recent years. The students of the Uni- 
versity, who numbered 800, now exceed 
1,700. A long series of University build- 
ings has arisen in the last quarter of a 
century ; more than a score of institutes 
and laboratories have been provided for 
almost every branch of scientific study ; 
and the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the University 
was celebrated three weeks ago by the 
opening of a magnificent new home for 
the University itself.. All this has been 
the result of the genius and devotion of 
oneman. The late professor of astronomy 
and optics, Dr. Abbe, began to experiment 
in making lenses with a small glass 
manufacturer named Zeiss. He hit upon 
a combination which speedily gained the 
foremost place for Zeiss’s glasses. The 
business rapidly expanded, and money 
flowed in. But Abbe desired no wealth 
for himself. He still lived in the same 
little house. ‘‘ This money,’’ said he, 
** must be used for the public good.’’ So 
he applied it to the improvement of the 
University by equipping its different 
scientific departments with the means of 
expansion. He built a beautiful ‘‘ People’s 
House,’’ with a noble library and fine 
concert-hall and admirably furnished read- 
ing-rooms. And since his death, his 
trustees, carrying on his designs, provided 
the greater part of the twelve hundred 
thousand marks needed for the stately 
structure into which the University entered 
on its seventh jubilee. The old Castle, 
with its suggestions of medieval feudalism, 
was pulled down, and the arts and sciences 
rule in its stead. 

As at the great festival of the quater- 
centenary at Aberdeen nearly two years 

ago, the closeness of the connection between 


the City and the University was every- 
where apparent. Garlands and festoons 
were stretched across the streets. In- 
numerable young trees had been brought 
in from the forests on the hills around ; 
they were placed in rows along the shops 
and houses, they were bound in groups 
about the lamp-posts, or crowded into 
baleony and verandah. The town was 
likea bower. Flags waved in all directions, 
even from the villas nestling on the slopes, 
and an indescribable air of cheerfulness 
and goodwill seemed to fill the whole 
valley. Old students assembled from all 
parts of Germany; former professors 
walked again amid familiar scenes; the 
greetings of friends long sundered were 
renewed at every turn. On Thursday 
afternoon the formal proceedings were 
informally inaugurated with a fine concert 
in the beautiful hall of the Velks-haus, at 
which the ninth symphony of Beethoven 
was performed. The next morning a vast 
congregation crowded the great city church 
at nine o’clock for the service of com- 
memoration and hope. There was little 
of the colour of a British academic festival 
except in the group of officers attending the 
distinguished representatives of the four 
Thuringian duchies, in the banners and 
uniforms of the students’ clubs, and in the 
ladies’ dresses ; the men were all in plain 
evening clothes. But what was lacking to 
the eye was made up to the ear. A 
somewhat tumultuous composition by Max 
Reger on a verse of the Hundredth Psalm 
failed to impress ; but no foreigner could 
easily forget the devotional intensity of 
the hymns, sung in massive unison to 
notes supplied with the words, and sus- 
tained by a large choir and great organ. 
After the benediction, one of Handel’s 
majestic choruses brought the whole service 
to a close, and as the multitude streamed 
forth into the sunshine the friendly band- 
shakings began afresh. A courteous city 
hostess gave us a most hospitable lunch 
before the University function began at 
noon. The great aula of the Volks-haus 
was crowded to excess; the Rector, the 
deans of faculties, and the long train of 
professors, had all taken their places, when 
a flourish of trumpets announced—with 
admirable punctuality—the arrival of the 
** Hoheiten.’’ Music opened the pro- 
ceedings, and a stately sonata for wind 
instruments duly carried us back into the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Then 
followed an address by the Rector of the 
University, Professor Delbriick, a well- 
known Sanskritist, and the Deans of the 
different faculties announced the honorary 
degrees. English law, science, and theo- 
logy were duly honoured, and the Principal 
of Manchester College found himself in the 
unexpected company of Mr. Bryce and Sir 
William Ramsay (London). The prelude 
to the Meistersinger, a recognised musical 
symbol of German nationality, sounded 
the finale, and the afternoon dinner-parties 
began. At five o’clock we set out through 
heavy rain (which spoiled, alas! the 
evening festival in the market-place) to 
the reception by the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, in whose dominions Jena actually 
stands, though the University is supported 
also by the other three Duchies of Alten- 
burg, Coburg, and Saxe-Meiningen. The 
Rector and the Court-Marshal were busy 
with constant presentations, and the orders 


land beer. 


and decorations worn by almost every 
guest proved that the company was highly 
select. The Grand Duke of Weimar 
courteously inquired in excellent English 
when Oxford was founded; and _ the 
engaging young Duke of Coburg regretted 
that he had not been educated there like 
his father (the late Duke of Albany). The 
Duke of Altenburg, who had been a student 
at Jena, and still keeps up his astronomical 
interests, found himself among old friends. 
The venerable Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
was not present, but was represented by 
his eldest son. A younger son, who 
preferred a love-marriage outside the 
ducal caste and an artist’s career, contri- 
buted a powerful picture of the founder of 
the University, John Frederick ‘‘ the 
Magnanimous ’’—an enormous and un- 
wieldy historic figure—on a colossal white 
charger to match, to the place of honour 
in the chief hall of the University. 

There, on Saturday morning, the formal 
opening of the new building was celebrated. 
A picturesque procession of the students’ 
clubs, reinforced by hundreds of former 
members who had gathered for the cele- 
bration, had first of all paraded the streets. 
The leaders, in varied uniforms, with 
brilliant banners, had been ranged round 
the apse of the church the day before in 
the commemorative service, and after- 
wards stood grouped on either side of the 
University authorities in the Volks-haus. 
They were not forgotten in the function of 
the dedication, but lined the wall along one 
side of the central hall, where they stood 
with admirable steadiness. A dedication 
ode, written by Professor Liebmann, and 
set to music by Max Reger, was performed 
as soon as the Highnesses had taken their 
seats. Simpler in style than the compo- 
sition sung the day before, and aided by 
the noble singing of Frl. Philippi, a fine 
contralto, it made a deservedly strong 
impression. Numerous complimentary 
speeches followed. On the part of the 
Weimar Government one of the ministers 
formally opened the building. A venerable 
civic functionary (I think) of Hamburg, 
who had been at Jena in the ‘‘ forties,”’ 
offered the congratulations of the old 
students with a vigour which showed how 
lightly he carried his more than four- 
score years. The assembly broke up to 
the strains of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Dedication ”’ 
overture, to wander through the beautiful 
rooms, scramble for lunch in the corridors, 
and meet again at half-past three for the 
banquet in the Volks-haus. The speeches, 
unfortunately delivered on the floor and 
mostly inaudible half-way down the hall, 
came in between the courses; but the 
spirit of friendliness triumphed over all 
lengths, and the last hour was spent in the 
promiscuous visits of friends to each 
other’s tables, which nearly reduced the 
waiters to despair, but undoubtedly pro- 
moted good fellowship. It was eight 
o’clock before the company disbanded. 

Yet another function was to follow. 
Escaping from the two days’ severities of 
evening dress, we adjourned about nine 
to the immense festival-tent erected on a 
broad island compassed by the Saale, 
where the students held a festival ‘* kom- 
mers.’? The various corps, with their 
friends (numbering thousands in all), were 
ranged at long tables, with song-books 
When a toast was proposed, 


the captains of the clubs struck their 
swords or wands upon the tables, and 
after it had been duly honoured the song 
began. Very rich and full was the volume 
of sound-; interesting also was the vein of 
pathetic yearning which often ran through 
the words. Far into the small hours, 
probably, was the festival maintained, 
possibly with some greater exuberance of 


caiety. The sober doctors of theology 
went home to bed before midnight. 
Very notable were those days. The 


friendly hest, Professor Wendt, and his 
accomplished wife, whose kindness could 
not be surpassed, have a warm corner in 
their hearts for the English Unitarians. 
Under his roof or at his table gathered 
old friends and new—-Professor Kriiger, so 
recently among us; Professor von Dob- 
schiitz (formerly of Jena, now at Strass- 
burg), well known in Oxford; Professor 
Weinel, author of the most brilliant recent 
book on Paul, full of splendid vitality ; 
Professor Lietzmann, the vigorous young 
editor of a great New Testament series 
(and master of a gorgeous Latinity); and 
Professors Drews and Loofs of Halle, 
representing a somewhat different theo- 
logical school, but withal full of courtesy 
and kindness. There, too, were Heckel, 
who is said comically to complain that he 
has got every other degree, but no one 
will give him one in theology, and Eucken, 
his perpetual opponent, but also his very 
good friend, both white-haired, but both 
still eager in work and talk. Professor 
Heckel recalled a dinner at my father’s 
house more than forty years ago, and 
eenially insisted on personal remembrance ; 
and Professor Hucken showed me the 
-proofs of a forthcoming book in which the 
name of Sir Oliver Lodge repeatedly 
appeared. In the midst of these friendly 
assurances I said to Professor Wendt that 
I seemed to be assisting at a continuation 
of the Peace Congress which I had left 
sitting in London. ‘‘ That is how we 
also mean it,’’ said he earnestly. The 
action of the faculty in asking the Uni- 
versity to confer a theological degree on a 
Unitarian has not passed without chal- 
lenge in some Evangelical circles. It may 
be the turn of a Jew next! But the times 
of prejudice and suspicion are. passing 
away; may the generous recognition of 
an unorthodox Iinghshman be the modest 
symbol of the coming era of theological 
and international goodwill. J. H.C. 


MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


We have already called attention to 
the First International Moral Education 
Congress, to be held at the University of 
London, Imperial Institute-road, South 
Kensington, on September 25-29, ‘and are 
glad of the further informa ation, in the 
iollowing letter from the Exect utive of 
the Congress. 


The Congress is honoured by the gocd 
wishes of His Majesty the King. It 
meets under the patronage of twelve 


Ministers of Education, including England, | 
France, Italy, Russia, 
It has also. 
for its patr ons fifteen heads of Colonial] ” 
delegates are. 
being sent by many Universities, by all 


the United States, 
Belgium, Spain, and Japan, 


Education Departments ; 
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the leading educational associations, and 
by a number of education authorities ; and, 
finally, the list of Vice-Presidents and of 
the General Committee includes - very 
many of the leading educationists of 
Kurope. 

Of those who are contributing papers 
we may mention: England, Profs. Adams, 
Lloyd Morgan, Mackenzie, and Muirhead ; 


IS HEGELIANISM HARMFUL TO 
MORALITY ? 


Sir,—I must express my regret to 
Professor Upton for having so completely 
misunderstood his doctrine of liberty. My 
mistake was in taking it for granted that — 
the moral intuitions belong, in his view 
‘“to the form of our finite thinking °*’ 
quoting hisown words. This view, atti i 


America, Profs. Adler and Peabody; | ted by me to him, he emphatically re- 
Italy, Cesare Lombroso; France, Profs. pudiates. 
Buisson, Boutroux, and Seailles; Ger- My excuse for this mistake is twofold. 


many, Profs. Munch, Foerster, and Ton- 
nies; Russia, M. and Mme. Kovalevsky ; 
Hungary, Profs. Karman and Schneller. 
The whole field of moral education in 
schools will be covered. 

The {cllowing is the general programme : 


The first is that, not knowing of any ‘ 
previously published utterance of his from 
which I could gather his exact view of the 
nature cf the moral intuition, I took it for 
granted that he would be sure to follow 
Dr. Martineau on a point so vital to the 
inner consistency of his doctrine. And the 
second excuse, which is involved in the 
first, is that his doctrine of Free Will “ 
becomes unintelligible to me when the 
doctrine of intuition which I supposed 


I. The Principles of Moral Education. 
Chaivman, the President. 

II. Aims, Means, and Limitations of 
the Varying Types of Schools. Chairman, 

tight Hon. re q 

beans se aekpe eas ee him to hold is withdrawn. . 
Ha faracrer uvaMmg Dy “iscipane; | Professor Upton’s letter now discloses 
nfluence, and Opportunity. Chairman, 


jthe interesting fact that a wide di- 
Dr ir eerie ‘3 3 brah 
ie Larne d’Estournelles de Constant vergence exists between Dr. Martineau’s 
; ; | presentation of the moral intuition 
TV. The Problems of Moral Instruction. P * 


}and his own. The passages to which 
Chairman;~Prof, ‘Dr. Friedrich Jod]l (Uni- ] “am about to refer occur in =e 
versity of Vienna). 


"| Study of Religion,’’? Book ii, ch. 2, — 
V. (a) Relation of Religious Education unfortunately, the only one of Dr. Mar-— 
to Moral Education. Chairman, Rev. | tineaw’s works accessible to me in m 3 
Dr. Gow (Westminster School). {present abode. Dr. Martineau is h 
(b) Special Problems. Chairman, Re-’ recapitulating ‘‘ the fundamental form ‘Olas 
gierungsrat Dr. Gobat (Berne). the Moral Intuition ’’ as more fully set 
VI. Systematic Moral Instruction. Chair- | forth in the ‘* Types of Ethical Theory. 
man, Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Foer- | This intuition, he tells us, is complex, 
ster (University of Berlin). embraces, among other things, a c 
(c) The Teaching of Special Moral | consciousness that we ought to follow 
Subjects. Chairman, Cyril van Over-|superior springs of action when 
bergh (Director-General of Higher Edu- oe with the lower, sand that the 
cation for Belgium). 
VII. The Relation of Moral Education | 1 
to Education under Other Aspects. Chair-— 
man, Prof. Ferdinand ene (University | 
of Paris). 
VIII. The Problem cf Bea Education | 
under Varying Conditions cf Age and 
Opportunity. Chairman, The Right Hon. 
Sir Wiliam Anson, Bt. (University of 
Oxiford). 


append Dr. Martineau’s acca 
validity of this intuition, and a 
reader to compare it with 
Upton’s. S 

Dr. Martineau: ‘‘ We have see: 
it [intuition] gives us in the case | 
tional experience—viz., an objectiv 

(d) Biology and Moral Education. | ality: by a parallel presentation 
Chairman, Prince Jean de Tarchanoff | case of moral experience we shall 


St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine), |i% gives us an objective: authori 
( t & y cue) alike being objects of immediate knowledge 


the same footing of certainty as the appr 
ston of the external material world. Th 
statement . . is deliberately mad 
I know of no logical advantage which tl 
belief in finite objects around us ca 
over the belief in the infinite and 
Cause of all.’’ (Last italics mine.) 

Professor Upton: “ Professor 
appears to think that in my opin 
belief in Free Will is an intuition 


Special Moral Instruction lessons will | 
be given in English (Mr. F. J. Gould), | 
in French (Pastor Charles Wagner, the 
author’ of ‘‘ The Simple Life ’’), and in. 
German (Frl. Jannasch). 

There will also be an exhibition of books 
and pictures. 

The fee (including Report of some four 
hundred pages) is 10s. 6d. for the general 
publie, and 7s. 6d. for teachers. Single 
day tickets can be had for 2s. 6d. Return | came kind as are those spatial or ma 
fares on all lines at single fare anda quarter. | syatical judgments which belong 1 Oo 
It is hoped that there may be a large | very form of our finite thinking. . 
attendance of the general public and of] But my view of our basal theological 


the teaching profession. ‘ Jethical intuitions is essentially i 
Full details may be obtained on writing | from this. These intuitions do no 


to the cflice of the Congress, 13, Buck to me to belong at all to the for 
ingham-street, Strand, London, England. | Frnite thinking.’ 22 
‘On behalf ot ihe Fixecutive Committee: : ed Bae view of the abov ‘ 


President—Michael E. Sadler. 

Hon. Treas.—Avebury. . | and that of 
_. Chawman—Sophie Bryant... to the | 
as Vice-Chairman—J. W«z ee {| standi 


General Sec—Gustav Spiller, , iba 


teks Oe eld 
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withdraw his accusation that throughout 
the whole of my letter I was dealing with 
an “*‘ imaginary ”’ or non-existent presenta- 
tion of the nature of the Moral Intuition. 

Let me, then, endeavour to meet Pro- 
fessor Upton on the ground which, in his 
letter to THe Inquirer, he explicitly 
declares to be his own. All men have ‘‘ in 
fainter or more vivid fashion this intuition 
of moral freedom.’’ To bring it into 
existence is not the business of philosophy, 
this latter being confined to the task of 
proving the validity of the intuition to those 
who, through the wickedness of their own 
hearts or the spell of Spencoerian or 
Hegelian witchery, are in doubt about the 
matter. That is, you can’t get rid of the 
intuition, but you can doubt its validity, 
and Professor Upton answers my question, 
** What is the good of your philosophy ?’* 
by saying, in effect, ‘‘ Its good is that it 
validates the intuition, and raises it from 
its faint and obscure state into reality and 
vividness.’” 

Now, all this, I confess, seems to me to 
be playing fast and loose with the word 
**intuition,” and to be lacking in that 
note of uncompromising thoroughness 
which characterises Dr. Martineau’s expo- 
sition of thematter. For, if our moral 
intuitions are of such a nature that their 
validity requires demonstration, it is 
obvious that the seat of final authority is 
shifted from the intuitions themselves and 
made to rest on those principles which have 
to be called in for the purpose of proving 
them valid. What are those principles ? 

If they are the intuitions themselves, the 
process is circular and the validation is 
worthless. If they are something other 
than the intuitions—for instance, the Laws 
of Thought, or the Pure Reason—it follows 
_ that the witness of the intuitions is de- 
pendent and not ultimate, and it is plain 
that those who prove their validity in this 
manner have deserted the intuitive method 
__altegether. 
» What method docs Professor Upton 
himself follow in order to prove the validity 
of our intuiticn of moral freedom? His 
-_ method, as far as I can gather it, is simply 
to point emphatically to the intuition 
itself, or else to appeal to another intuition 
__-which will support the first. ‘‘ Ever and 
~anon,’’ he says, ‘‘it flashes forth in clear 
self-evidence,’’ and validatesitself. Again, 
he tells us, “‘ our theological and ethical 
intuitions wholly transcend the range of 
~ our scientific conceptions,” and are valid 
because ‘‘ they arise out of a felt im- 
- mediate relationship between our depen- 
dent selves and the Self-existent Being.” 
This felt immediate relationship is only 
- another ‘‘ intuition,” and in appealing to 
_ it to validate the rest, he merely moves in 
a circle and leaves the doubter exactly 
where he was. Thus the proof of validity, 
which Professor Upton offers as the service 
rendered by his philosophy to the moral 
intuitions, is, in point of fact, not forth- 
coming, and my question, ‘‘ What is the 
good of your philosophy ? is unanswered. 
For my part, I am prepared to attach 
supreme importance to any system of 
_ ‘philosophy which proves the validity of 
moral distinctions, and it is precisely 
because Constructive Idealism does this 
that I believe it to be of the greatest value 


e 


to the moral life of mankind. On the 
other hand, it is ‘precisely because the 
~ : 


Intuitive System fails to provide such a 
proof that I am compelled to reject it as 
unsatisfactory. The practice of making 
the various intuitions give testimonials to 
one 
philosophers applying for professorships, 
is merely the philosophic analogue of 
rigging the market ; 
method of declaring that ‘‘it isso, because 
you can’t help believing it,” will only 
serve to provoke indignation in the doubter 
whose initial proposition is not only that 
he can help believing, but that, de facto, 
he doesn’t believe. 


another, like so many Hegelian 


while the other 


The reader will now, I trust, understand 


the profound significance of what may 
have seemed at first sight a mere formal 
difference between 
Professor Upton. 
if I read him aright, it is the intuition 
which validates the philosophy.* According 
to the latter, it is the philosophy which 
validates the intuition. 
divergence, Professor Upton has taken an 
important step in the direction of Con- 
structive Idealism, for it is obvious that the 
moral intuitions no longer stand immovably 
on their own fect, but stand or fall ac- 
cording as the philosopher, by appeal to 
universal reason, makes good his claim to 
prove them valid. Unfortunately, he fails to 
follow up this most important step. For, 
instead of producing the promised valida- 
tion, he falls back on the intuitions and 
asks them to validate themselves. 
in spite of his own explicit repudiation of 
Dr. Martineau’s method,which is contained 
in his proposing to prove the intuitions 
valid, he is finally compelled to resume the 
very method he has repudiated as one 
which cannot be made to work. So that, 
after all, my confusion of Dr. Martineau’s 
position with Professor Upton’s is not a 
matter of much practical importance. 


Dr. Martineau and 
According to the former, 


In allowing this 


Thus, 


What makes Intuitionism so attractive 


to many persons—-and Miss Drummond’s 
admirable letter is a witness of this—is that 
it seems to get rid of all this troublesome 
business of proving the validity of moral 
ideas. 
in ethical connections, authority, is pre- 
cisely that element which an intuition, if 
the word is used seriously, carries within 
itself. 
If the idea needs an extraneous warrant, itis 
not an intuition. If it is an intuition, it 
needs no extraneous warrant. 
ducing your conception of moral freedom 
as an intuition, therefore, you declare that 
conception to be self-justified, and there is 
an end of the matter. 
sense of telling me that I have an intuition 


Validity, or, as we ought to say 


An intuition is its own warrant. 


In intro- 


Where, then, is the 


of my moral freedom and then appealing 
to reason to prove that it is moral freedom 
of which I have an intuition? If I really 


had the intuition, I shouldn’t want your 


proof. And whatever the proof may tell 


me which the intuition has not already 


told is plainly not intuitive. The intuitive 
method must not be played fast and loose 
with in this manner. That method at- 
tempts to settle the great problems of 
philosophy by an appeal to certain native 


* Some reservation is necessary. One of two 
positions may be held; (1) The intuitions are true 
because they are warranted by the philosophy ; 
(2) the philosophy is true because it accords with 
the intuitions. Both these positions cannot be 
maintained, and it is not always clear which 
Dr, Martineau himself holds, About Profesgor 
Upton there is no doubt; : 


forms of insight whose witness cannot be 
silenced nor derived from anything else. 
Am I free? Well, you have a clear 
consciousness that you are free; trust 
that, and let it settle the question. Is the 
Moral Law binding? Well, you have a 
clear intuition of its authority ; trust that, 
and doubt no more. ‘This is the method ; 
and there are times when Professor Upton 
is faithful to it. These intuitions won’t 
leave us, he says,and, however subtly we 
may argue against them, they will persist, 
and ultimately compel us to accept what 
they tell us as true. So far, he is perfectly 
consistent. But his consistency entirely 
vanishes when, after announcing that 
intuitions are to settle our philosophy, he 
goes on to admit that they need a philo- 
sophy to settle them; that their trust- 
worthiness requires the attestation of a 
reasoned system; that their reality and 
vividness depend on the way in which they 
are interpreted, falling into obscurity and 
ineffectiveness when explained in one way, 
rising into clearness and power when 
explained in another. Were the intuitions 
really such, their working value, their 
significance for life, would not thus be 
subject to variation according to the 
intellectual process by which they are 
interpreted. Professor Upton and_ his 
school are here in the toils of that hopeless 
difficulty which Roman Catholics have 
always urged with so much effect against 
the Protestant doctrine of the Bible. 
‘** The objective authority of your Bible,’? 
say the Catholics, ‘‘ vanishes in the 
subjective fallibility of its interpreters.’’ 
In like manner with the Protestants, 
Professor Upton, by admitting that the 
intuition of moral freedom varies in 
working value according to the manner of 
its interpretation, leaves our moral destiny 
at the mercy of our philosophical tenden- 
cies, makes insight dependent on ratiocina- 
tion, forms an unconscious alliance with 
those ‘‘ intellectuals ** whom he con- 
sciously opposes, and thus both abandons 
the intuitionist method and betrays the 
purpose for which the intuitions were first 
introduced on the scene. The authority of 
the Intuition vanishes in the fallibility of 
the philosopher. 

A man who has done wrong, says 
Professor Upton, ‘‘is less likely to do it 
again if,’? in short, he holds Professor 
Upton’s doctrine of the will instead of 
mine. As I gaze into the depths of the 
sentence in which he makes this statement, _ 
I must confess, strange as it may seem, 
that the antagonism between him and me 
seems almost to vanish. For here it 
plainly appears that the freedom of the 
wrongdoer to do wrong would not mean 
quite the same afler he had learnt the 
truth about himself as it did before Pro- 
fessor Upton had taken him in hand. In 
some sense, which is here veiled under the 
obscure and baffling phrase ‘‘ is less likely 
to,’* there would be a difference. Am I 
wrong in suggesting that my old friend’s 
interest in the wrongdoer and his ardour 
for his reformation is based on a secret 
faith that, although, insome unexplained 
way, this wrongdoer can do wrong after 
instruction as before, yet, as a matter of 
fact, he won't ? Save for such a factor, I 
cannot for the life of me understand why 
it should be worth while for Professor 

} Upton or anybody else to bother his head 
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about the moral instruction of this un-|tion. For the moral philosophy of both | and unless it was J who knew it, there is 
fortunate man. The implication which | of us is ultimately based on the principle | by the theory, no guilty deed for which he 
lies hidden in the effort made by any] that ‘‘ the Truth shall make you free.’’ can reproach me. And if I knew it faintly 
moralist, of whatsoever school, to reform] In regard to a further point, Professor] then he can only appeal to a come 
the sinner is as follows : *‘ Get hold of this] Upton, and Miss Drummond also (if I| spondingly faint remorse. On his theory I 
truth that I am offering you, and it simply | understand her aright), indulge in a| refuse to reproach myself for the deed in 
won't let you play the fool or make a] confusion of ideas which I believe Dr. | any degree not warranted by the ‘‘ faint- 
beast of yourself any more. Understand | Martineau would have visited with severe | ness’ of knowledge, or by the. total 
the Father’s love, and it won’t let you philosophical censure. In the classic expo- | ignorance, in which I stood at the moment 
remain his rebellious child. Understand | sition given by the latter of the nature of | the deed was done. 

that you are made for high ends, and you | Right and Wrong it is as clear as daylight 
wont live any longer for base ones.”|that the knowledge by the agent himself 
Except for the faith that the truth offered | that he might have done otherwise is 
will and must operate in this way the] essential to the constitution of a wrong 
instant it is appropriated by the hearer, | act. Professor Upton and Miss Drum- 
what sane man would ever dream of | mond, however, appear to think that the 
offering it ? Suppose I were to say to | conditions which make the act wrong are 
some blackguard, ‘‘ Listen to me, and I | sufficiently satisfied if somebody else knows 
will tell you something that will make you | that the agent might have done otherwise. 
a self-respecting man. But please to| Thus Professor Upton considers the case 
understand that you will remain just as | of a disciple of Mr. Blatchford, who, thanks 
free to kick your wife and get drunk as| to Mr. Blatchford’s influence, does wrong 
you are now ’’—-would he not be justified | without the knowledge that he might have 
in treating me as a lunatic? The only | done right—forgetting that in such a case 
intelligible motive for my taking the man | the subjective conditions which make the 
in hand at all is my conviction that what] act wrong are altogether wanting—ac- 
I am going to tell him will put a stop to | cording to the classic exposition of Free- 
the kicking and the getting drunk. This] will. The confusion lies in supposing that, 
motive, which is just as strong in Professor | because he (Professor Upton) knows that 
Upton as in any Hegelian, he disguises] the man might have done otherwise, the 
from himself under the deceitful phrase | act was wrong. But this is precisely what 


L. P. Jacks. 


THE STORY OF RHCCUS. 


THE demand, human and divine, for an 
undivided love is well taught in an old 
Greek legend which James Russell Lowell 
has exquisitely embodied in his poem 
‘“ Rhocus.’’ A youth, wandering one day 
in a wood, came across an old oak trembling 
and ready to fall. Wishing to save so 
venerable a giant of the forest, he took a 
strong branch from a younger tree and 
propped the old one. Then, thinking no 
more of the matter, he proceeded on his 
way. But suddenly he heard a voice 
behind, like a murmur of the leaves : 
‘* Rhecus!’’ Then, turning, he saw with 
dizzy eyes what seemed the substance of a 


‘*is less likely to.’’ For this I substitute | the man has to know himself before any happy dream—a woman’s shape within z 
the simpler term ‘‘ won’t,”’ believing that | wrong can exist for the conscience to | the shadowy gloom of the old oak, eer 
when the blackguard is possessed by what | repent of. No matter how the conviction | «* « Rhescus! Iam the Dryad of this tree,’ 
I am going to tell him—viz., that he is a] that he couldn’t do otherwise arose, Thus she began, dropping her low-tenul ot 
potential gentleman—he neither can nor | whether by a stroke of lightning paralysing words ee 
will go on acting as a blackguard any] the moral centres or by the influence of Serene, and full, and clear as drops of x 
longer. Short of such a belief—a belief, | Mr. Blatchford, Professor Upton has not dew, dine 
that is, in the certain efficacy of the truth | the slightest justification, on his own Sa ers te PS doomed to iveuaniiaaan 
he has to offer—I should consider any | theory, in saying ‘‘ You have done wrong.”’ die: = ny 


The man, being in the condition supposed, 
would at once reply, ‘‘ I haven’t; I have 
no consciousness of guilt; I have no 
remorse and nothing to repent of.’’ No 


would-be reformer of sinful men to be 
nothing less than a foo] for his pains. The 
whole work of moral instruction and moral 
reformation, as carried on from the begin- 


The rain and sunshine are my caterers, L. 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life. 
Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can — 


ning of the world even unto this day, is} doubt the attempt will be made to bridge Pee a thankful joy it shall be 
based on the assumption that every man’ | this obvious difficulty by introducing the shinee? 


idea of degrees in the guilty person’s 
consciousness of his freedom—a method of 
argument by which it is always easy to 
betray first principles under the impression 
that one is supporting them. In this 
instance we shall be told that the sinner, 
in spite of his profession of ignorance, had, 
after all, a ‘‘ faint ’’ knowledge that he 
might have done otherwise, which ‘‘ faint ”’ 
knowledge Professor Upton will now pro- 
ceed to clear up and invest, for the sinner’s 
benefit, with the due degree of poignancy. 
But does not my friend perceive that, in 
thus reducing the man’s knowledge of 
freedom to the level of ‘‘ faintness,’’ he 
reduces to the same level all the moral 
phenomena on which he has to rely for the 


life is the necessary expression of the 
ideas, concerning himself and others, then 
and there dominant in his mind. Nothing 
less than such an assumption will explain 
why Professor Upton is so anxious to 
furnish the man’s mind with the particular 
set of ideas represented by his doctrine of 
Free-will. He is so anxious, because he is 
confident—far more confident than any 
miserable ‘‘ less likely to ’’ can express— 
that the mind so furnished will necessarily 
and certainly issue in a correspondent life. 
Why, on the other hand, does he assert 
tlrat Hegelianism is harmful to morality ? 
Because he is convinced that a mind 
furnished with Hegelian errors will cer- 
tainly and necessarily issue in a corre- 
spondingly erroneous life. Go behind the | man’s response to his own appeal? The 
visible scene of the present controversy, | ‘‘ faintness ’’ of the intuition has, accord- 
and study the secret motives which | ing to the theory, for counterpart a ‘ faint- 
inspire it, and you will find that Professor | ness ’’? both in the wrong done and in the 
Upton is as much a Determinist as I am. |} consciousness of guilt. What Professor 
Let me only add that in my own view I] Upton here does is to suppose in the 
am not a Determinist at all. Other | sinnera state of partial ignorance, involving 
people may call me so if it pleases them. | only partial guilt, and at the same time to 
Once when I was eating a mutton chop, a} treat him as having that complete and 
vegetarian friend of mine, who lives on | stinging consciousness of his guilt which 
toftey, plum cake, and such like, called me | he would have only if he possessed Pro- 
a cannibal. I felt at once that there is no | fossor Upton’s complete and clear con- 
use in arguing about names, and I feel it | sciousness that he might have done other- 
just as strongly in the present connection. | wise. It is nothing to the purpose that 
I would only plead with those who call me | Professor Upton should convince me of 
Determinist that they should include | my freedom the day after I have done the 
Professor Upton under the same designa-| guilty deed. Unless I knew at the time, 


- 


ee 
And Rheecus, gazing on that splendi dio 
vision, thought there was nothing in the ~ 
world half so fair as the Dryad, anc ie 
‘* Give me thy love,’’ he asked. 

She answered that he had asked | 
perilous gift, but he must meet her hone 
an hour before the sunset. Then she 4 
vanished. 

So Rheecus, making no doubt that Ve 
was above all men blessed, went on hie f 
way. The earth sprang beneath him. 
The sky looked bluer than its wont, 
Sunshine, rather than blood, seemed to — 
tingle through his veins. He reached 1 
city. This x 


«“Rhoecus had a faithful heart enc 
But one that in the present dwelt 1 
much.”’ 


And by chance meeting in the afternc 
some comrades who were playing dice, 

joined them, and forgot all else. For : 
time he had bad luck, but at length 
a happy throw. As he did so, a 

bee flew into the room and buzzed 
his ear. And Rhecus, feelin how 
he was, laughed, and said, oes | 
me for a red rose ?’”’ and oughly 
him off. But thnce the bee cam 
and thrice Rhoecus impatiently d 
him. Then the wounded bee flew 
the window, and Rhecus, lool 
him with angry eyes, saw a aap 


ever asks an undivided love.’” 
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peak of Thessaly stand boldly out against 
the setting sun. The setting sun ! 


** Instantly the blood sank from his heart 
As if its very walls had caved away.’’ 
Without a word he rose and rushed forth 

through the city gate, and over the plain, 

to the wood, which was now quite plunged 
in darkness. He reached the tree, 


** And, listening fearfully, he heard once 
more 
The low voice murmur ‘ Rheecus ! ’ close 
at hand.’’ 
He looked around. But he saw nothing— 
nothing but the deepening gloom beneath 
the oak. 
‘Then sighed the voice, ‘O Rhacus! 
nevermore 
Shalt thou behold me or by day or 
night, 
Me, who would fain have blest thee 
with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart. 
But thou didst scorn my humble mes- 
senger, 
And send’st him back to me with bruiséd 
wings. 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 
We ever ask an undivided love ; 
And he who scorns the least of Nature’s 
works 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from 
all. 
Farewell! for thou canst never see me 
more.’” 


Poor Rhecus beat his breast, and 


groaned aloud, and begged for pity. 


‘© * Ajus!? the voice returned, ‘ ’tis thou 

art blind, 

Not I unmerciful; I can forgive, 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s 
eyes ; 

Only the soul hath power o’er itself.’ 

With that, again there murmured, 
‘ Nevermore !’ ”” 


Then all was silence. Not a sound save 
the rattling of the wind-swept leaves and 
the distant hum of the city. Above him 
the stars. In his heart—loneliness, a loneli- 
ness never to be relieved on earth. The 
Dryad asked an undivided love! 

The burden of the Greek legend and of 
the Christian Evangel is one. The divine 
demand is an undivided love. When the 
pleasure or pursuit of the day so com- 
pletely engrosses the mind that nothing 
else is thought of, there is danger of 
forgetting God. The Master’s question to 
Peter, ‘‘ Lovest thou me more than thou 
dost these others ?’’ is apt to strike an 
irrelevant, discordant note. Now and 
again, like the buzz of a yellow bee at the 
ear, there comes a voice from the crowd, 
a word in a newspaper, in a sermon, the 
lilt of an old hymn; but each in turn is 
brushed rudely aside. God’s messengers 
are sent back to Him with broken wings. 
And yet, some day—it is bound to come— 
the eye will catch sight of that distant peak 
of Thessaly—that Pisgah summit against 
the setting sun ! 
is An hour before the sunset ! 

Yes, man must go to his account, must 
plunge back into the dark wood whence 
he came. God is not unmerciful. But, 
“Only the soul hath power o’er itself.”’ 
His spirit ‘‘ only shows to gentle gages 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION, 


Huce MeEtincs In SCOTLAND AND THE 
MIDLANDS. 


THERE has been much pleasure and no 
small excitement in watching the growth 
of our figures this week. It seems that 
the last word in big meetings had not been 
said last week. From a certain point of 
view the incredible has happened. When 
the Van Mission was founded, and its 
first season’s meetings, 140 in number, 
were attended by 24,000 people, the success 
was considered large enough to justify 
an extension of the work. Since then 
there has been a steady upward movement 
which has strengthened the confidence of 
the friends of the Mission in its efficacy 
for the particular service it has undertaken. 
But it may be doubted if any one would 
have believed that the time would come 
when four vans in a single week, would 
equal the record of the old van in the whole 
of its first season. Yet this is what has 
actually happened, the 25 meetings of 
the week being responsible for the grand 
total of 25,270. The figures from Scotland 
are little less than extraordinary. Mr. 
Russell tells his own tale, but we may 
well echo his wonder, in one of the reports, 
as to where the people come from. Sten- 
housemuir is a tiny place, insufficient to 
furnish such a gathering as 2,000 from 
its own ranks, so that the Mission must 
have attracted hearers from all round the 
neighbourhood. The week’s total of up- 
wards of 10,000 sets the Scotch Van in 
the first position, its gross attendance now 
passing 46,000 as against the 43,000 of 
the Welsh Van, which has hitherto led 
the way. The other great success of the 
week has fallen to the Midlands Van, 
which has had over 8,000 people at its 
meetings, at Gornal Wood, which is 
practically part of Dudley. Here there 
have been two great meetings with a 
couple of thousands present, and_ the 
reports of the missioners speak in high 
terms of the interest of the audiences, and 
of the kindliness which has been displayed. 
The Welsh Van has had during part of the 
week scarcely less successful meetings, 
although its attendances at Aberaman 
were far below those which prevailed at 
Aberdare. The London aggregate is the 
lowest, but the meetings whfich were held 
were so encouraging that it is to be greatly 
deplored that three meetings were lost 
during the week, two owing to bad weather, 
and one to the occupancy of the site by 
another body. In any case the returns are 
most encouraging, and although it would be 
foolish to expect a frequent repetition of 
the experience, it is gratifying to be able 
occasionally to find such evident assurance 
that there is a willing hearing for our faith 
as the returns of the fortnight have made 
plain. 

Lonpon Disrricr (Lay missioner, Mr, 
H. K. Broapueapd).—The weather pre- 
vented meetings being held on two even- 
ings, and the closing meeting at Hanwell 
was conducted by the lay missioner, who 
was without assistance. On other evenings 
great help was rendered by Mr. Clayden, 
who has frequently taken the chair, besides 
ministering to the necessities of the vanners 
in all manner of ways. On Thursday Rey. 
W.H. Rose joined at Southall, and there 
was a fine opening meeting. The missioners 


came into the place with some fear and 
trembling. On the previous evening a 
speaker was hustled at a Socialist meeting, 
and pelted with eggs, and the police had 
to be called in. This sort of thing grows, 
even if there should be no malice in subse- 
quent demonstrations. Oakham last sea- 
son was acasein point. Southall, however, 
listened with approval to the Mission, and 
the first meeting is described as a ‘‘ swing- 
ing success.’ On Saturday night the 
missioners were treated to a curious ex- 
perience. An attempt was made by the 
Salvationists to upset the meeting, and 
only after their withdrawal was orderliness 
restored. As a rule, the friendliest feeling 
is maintained with the Army, and it is 
difficult to find an explanation for the 
opposition unless the local excitement 
a few nights previously had disturbed the 
balance of things. Our own men, of course, 
did not retaliate when they found their 
ground occupied on the Sunday evening 
by the Army, and themselves prevented 
from a meeting. The Van should start at 
Slough to-morrow, Monday, and is due 
at Maidenhead on Thursday. 

Mipianp District (Lay missioner, Mr, 
B. Tarsot).—- Revs. H. Fisher Short and 
E. W. Sealey, the missioners for the week, 
both speak with great enthusiasm of their 
experiences at Gornal Wood, Dudley, and 
suggestions are made that further efforts 
should be made in the place. In the early 
part of the week the proceedings were 
interfered with a good deal by the presence 
of hundreds of children and young folk, 
but this annoyance was abated by the tact 
of the lay missioner. On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings the adult attendances 
were quite 2,000, and the little square was 
the scene of much excitement. The 
numbers on other nights varied consider- 
ably, as the people chanced to be making 
holiday, or were busy marketing, but the 
** genuine interest and much sympathy ’’ 
reported by one missioner seems to have 
been the prevailing note. Literature was 
eagerly sought after, the singing was 
hearty, and the audience would have 
none of the interruption of a man who 
persisted in an attempt to talk down 
the missioners. Crowds remained as well 
after the formal proceedings closed, eagerly 
discussing the addresses. There were 
friends present from Dudley, Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, Coseley and Oldbury, and 
the following speakers took part in the 
meetings, Rev. W. G. Topping, and Messrs. 
W. L. Teasdale, T. W. Green, and A. 
Hopkins, whilst assistance at the har- 
monium was rendered by Mrs. Hodgkins, 
Mrs. Green, and Miss Theedam. Mr. Short, 
who has conducted many of our missions, 
writes, ‘‘The Proclamation of our Unitarian 
truth, the earnest attempt to touch the 
moral and spiritual nature of men; in 
brief, to make a stirring appeal to them 
to live better lives, will do lasting good, 
and surely break down the barriers of 
prejudice and misunderstanding that every- 
where confront us. More preaching and 
less lecturing if we are to justify our 
existence.’’ Mr. Sealey tells of the after 
work, of ‘‘a splendid hearing with no 
interruptions ’’ on Saturday, ‘‘ an enorm- 
ous meeting’’ on the Sunday, and of 
several touching farewells when the van 
left the next morning. Meetings are now 
being held at Wolverhampton, and next 
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Thursday should bring our friends to 
Walsall. 

Sout WaALgEs District (Lay missioner 
Mr. A. Barnes).—Owing to the van 
putting in an extra three days at Aberdare, 
the arrival at Mountain Ash was delayed, 
and the visit curtailed in order that 
Treorchy could be reached on the 20th. 
Rev. W. Griffiths’ meetings at Aberdare 
continued to be largely attended, and the 
people followed the proceedings closely 
despite the distractions of meetings on 
adjacent ground, and on one evening the 
clangour of the church bells. The mission 
was closed with the singing of ‘‘ Lead 
Kindly Light,’’ and there were many 
expressions of regret that its departure 
could not be still further postponed. Mr. 
Tyssul Davies again lent horses (the third 
time) for the journey to Aberaman, where 
the opening meeting was rather small, 
owing to the late arrival of the van, 
Rev. J. Hathren Davies was the missioner, 
and he was assisted by Rev. M. Evans of 
Aberdare, who presided. The noise of 
traffic made the hearing difficult, but de- 
spite this the attendances increased, until 
on the Sunday there were nearly a thousand 
present. Good reports of the meetings 
appeared in the Aberdare Leader. Rev. 
D. G. Rees has sent a valuable report 
upon his experiences with the van during 
three weeks. After dealing with many 
matters he says: ‘‘ Theology is the 
absorbing passion of a large number of 
Welsh people. This was a surprise to me. 
There is a dissatisfaction, which is very 
general, with orthodoxy. Men are seeking 
anxiously a form of faith which does 
not ask them to sacrifice their intellect. 
They seek a larger interpretation of the 
old doctrines rather than their denial. The 
faith which has any hope of a response from 
these men must emphasise social righteous- 
ness. Intense loyalty to Jesus Christ, and 
any form of Christianity hopeless which 
does not put him at the centre of his religion. 
Now is the time for us if we would justify 
our existence as a denomination. These 
men would be reluctant to call themselves 
by any sectarian name.’’ 


DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 

Lonpon Disrricr.—Hanwell, August 10 
to 12, one meeting, attendance 700. 
Southall, August 13 to 16, three meetings, 
1,620. 

Miptanp Dzistricr.—Lower Gornal, 
Dudley, August 10 to 16, seven meetings, 
attendance 8,200. 

ScoTLanD. — Stenhousemuir, Larbert, 
August 10 to 16, seven meetings, attendance 
10,500. 

Sourn WaLEs.—Aberdare, August 10 to 
12, three meetings, attendance 2,650. 
Aberaman, August 13 to 16, four meetings, 
attendance 1,660. 

Torats.—August 10 to 16, 25 meetings, 
attendance 25,270, average, 1,010. 

Tuos. P. Speppine. 


ScottisH VAN, 


I have had at Stenhousemuir the most 
remarkable senes of meetings that I have 
ever had in all my life. I have been here 
since August 4, and have delivered thirteen 
lectures. Ibegan with an audience of 400, 
and last night, Sunday, August 16, I had 
more than 1,200-people present. During 


the past week the attendances have been | 
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as follows :—Monday 1,500, Tuesday 1,500, 
Wednesday 1,600, Thursday 2,000, Friday 
1,500, Saturday 1,200, Sunday 1,200. 


E. T. Russe xt. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


* Chorley.—The annual sermons were preached 
on Sunday, Aug. 9, by the Rey. John Moore, of 
Hindley, to fair congregations. 

Clifton.—The congregation worshipping at 
Oakfield-road Church$ determined to mark their 
deep sense of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Thomas for countless deeds of kindly help, by 
presenting—upon the 87th anniversary of Mr. 
Thomas’s birth—an album signed by everyone 
connected with the church. The following 
address was beautifully illuminated by Mr. 
Walter Norgrove :—** 10th August, 1908. “ With 
congratulations and best wishes to our esteemed 
friends and fellow-worshippers, Charles Thomas, 
Esq., and “Mrs, Thomas, in gratitude for their 
faithful and invaluable services, since the open- 
ing, in the year 1864, to Oakfield Road Church, 
Clifton.” The silk covers enclosing the album 
were designed and embroidered by Miss Gibbons, 
of the Clifton School of Art Needlework, in a 
symbolic manner, in which two noble trees laden 
with ripe fruit, made glorious by the setting 
sun, are typical of the steadfastness and of the 
rich harvest of good work that have bcen the 
distinguishing features of the recipients’ lives. 
The treasurer made the presentation on behalf 
of the church, and Mr. Thomas acknowledged it 
in feeling terms. 

Rhydygwin and Ciliau Aeron, Cardigan- 
shire.—On Sunday the 16th‘inst. the'preacher at 
these places was the Rey. E. Ceredig Jones, 
Bradford, a native of the district. There were 
larger congregations than usual, and Mr. Jones’s 
sermons were warmly apprecie ted. 

Sheffield: Stannington.—The grandest 
day in the whole year at this finely situated 
village is the day of the hospital festival. Then 
all the best talent, the best religion, and the 
best powers of friendliness and goodwill are 
called into play. The festival is held on 
Sunday afternoon, in a field kindly lent for the 
occasion. The programme occupies just about 
two hours. All the choirs join in the choruses ; 
the two brass bands are there, and this time 
they were very wisely united under one leader, 
playing, not separately as competitors, but 
together as sharers in a common work and a 
common joy. The weather last Sunday was 
perfect. The proceedings opened with a hymn 
announced by the president, Mr. W. Lomas, the 
Vicar then engaged in prayer, concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer, which all repeated. A little 
later on he paid a kindly tribute to the memory 
of the late president, in whose ground the 
gathering has been constantly held. Hymns, 
choruses from the Messiah and the Creation, 
with selections by the bands followed quickly 
one after another, and were only delayed a short 
time while the Rey. Geo. Moore, chaplain of the 
Infirmary, explained the work of the institutions 
to which the proceeds of the festival are devoted. 
Towards the close the Rev. J. Ruddle moved a 
very hearty vote of thanks to the singers and 
instrumentalists, urging very earnestly that so 
helpful and creditable an institution should not 
only be continued but made more perfect year 
by year; this was seconded by Mr. L. Mallinson 
(Wesleyan); after which an appropriate hymn 
was sung by the whole congregation, and, the 
Vicar having pronounced the Benediction, there 
was no more to do but to contribute as each 
was able to the funds for the sake of which the 
meeting is held. As usual the amount will be 
divided between the Royal Hospital and the 
Royal Infirmary. F | 

Tenterden.—On Sunday, Aug. 9, the Sunday- 
school anniversary and flower services were held, 


The evening congregation was the largest for 


several years past. The collections were also | 


larger than usual. On the following Wednesday 
@ meeting was held in the school-room when Mr. 


John Ellis Mace, J.P.; on behalf of a number of | 


subscribers, including Miss Ellen Terry (Mrs. 


an old teacher, who was leaving fo 
where she is to be married, © 


<< 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that motice of any siteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher no{ 
ister than Thursday Afternoon. 


—r-o—— : 

SUNDAY, August 23. - 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-read, 11.15, Supply ; 7, Mr. H. by 
L. JACKSON. - 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rey. J.. HipPERSON. ie 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. J. C. Batnanryne. be aa 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effrae 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Carssry, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road. Closed until September 6. pace 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Services suspended during August. < 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. Marcuant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate. — 
‘ Closed for alterations until August 30. oe 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. Fes 
6.50, Mr. Cuancettor, “‘A Human Oasis.” a, 
aA 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and7, Rev. Gzorce Crircutey, 
B.A. is 

Hampstead, Rossiyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epear i. Frirp, B.A. Brn2 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Mr. Tuomas ELxtot. * ea 

Ilford, The Cleveland Hall, Clereland Read, 7, 
Mr. A. J. CLARKE. “a 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
7, Rey. E. Savett Hicks, i 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No morning» 
service during August; 7, Mr. BE 
BarTRAM. i 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Amunerst D. T 
7, W. Wrxstow Hat. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Grorct Cari 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. d 
Hoprs. No evening service. £ 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Be 
Green, 7, Mr. F. Epwry ALLEN. 

Peckbam, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Hirrz 
6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. — a 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Chu 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxiys JoNgEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-rosd, 11 
Fenix Taytoz, B.A. No Eveni 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, ¥ 
MarsHatL; and 7, Mr. Epwarp Ca 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. T. Ps 
Youne, LL.B. No evening service « 
August. : . 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
E. M. Epwarps. ss 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Churc 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. Prof. Puttemon M 


B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller 


S| 


Worple Hall, | 

until August 30. 7p 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1] send 
Dr. MusorEry. s 


and 6.30, Epgar Evans. aA 
Bata, Trim-street Chapel. Closed unti 


BEDFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 7, eae 
Bracxroor, Dickson-road, Ni Shore, 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropznt MoGer, 
BiackPoor, South Shore Unitarian Fr 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
Bovgenemovutnu, Unitarian Church 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. C. 
Free Christian Cl 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street 


Bxricuron, 


or 


Y 


al". 


Me yl 


a e 


where. 


TURNER, 
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Framuneuam, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. : 

Guitprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Georaz Warp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. S. Burrows. 

HarroGats, Dawson’s Rooms, St. Mary’s Walk, 
6.30, Rev. W. Mettor. ‘The Free Service 
of God.”’ 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hanrcrove, M.A. 

LricrstErR, Free Christian Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PetTzoup. 

LiveRroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuHarLEs CRADDOCK. 

Liverroor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozperts. 


Lryerroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. M. | 


Watkins ; 6.30, Rev. J.C. Oparrs, B.A. 
Maipston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarquHarson. 


. New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 


Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. WaLtTrR 
REYNOLDs, B.A. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M 


ENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Cnapei, 6.45, Rev. 
JAMES Burton, M.A. 

Portsmourr, St. Thomas-street, 
T. Bonn. 

ScaRpoRovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. A. H. DoLpuiy. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meetiag 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
WALTER Cock. 

Sipmouru, Old Meeting, High-strest, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Winttam AGar. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. A. Payne. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RATTENBURY HopaeEs. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-sireet, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connoz, B.D. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudlsy- 
road. Closed during August. 

West Kinpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
ll and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 

Wixpermer®, Bowness Institute, North Terrace, 
11, Rev. Dougtas Watmstery, B.A. 


6.46, Rev, 


—_—>—_——. 
GERMANY. 
Hamsure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, il, Rey. 


GaRDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. Ranuspzy Baum- 
FORTH. 


BIRTH. 


CHAMBERLAIN.— On August 18, at Clovelly. 
Russeli-road, Birmingham, to Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Chamberlain, jun., a daughter, 


MARRIAGE, 


 CoremaN—MELLoR.—On August 18, at Fitz- 


william Street Church, Huddersfield, by the 
Rey. W. Mellor (father of the bride), assisted 
by the Rev. E. Thackray, Ph.D., and the 
Rev. 8. A. Mellor, B.A., Archibald B. Cole- 
man, of Haynes Church End, Bedford, to 
Alice Mary Mellor, of Huddersfield. 


SILVER WEDDING. 
Werexs—WELLS.—On August 21, 1883, at the 
Maidstone Unitarian Church, by the Rev. 
E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., Edward Weeks, to 
Harriett Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Wells, of 30, High-street. & 


DEATHS. 


Applied Art at the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, Manchester, and else- 


—On August 15, He Turner, of 
ussex, aged 68, 


‘ 
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(TREADWELL & WRIGHT). 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Shorthand Writer appointed by the Court in Public and Private Examinations under 


the Companies Acts. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


One of the Official Shorthand Writers to the Court of Bankruptcy. 


anywhere, at any time, of 
kind, in any quantity. 


any 


COMPETENT MEN are available at short notice for TEMPORARY or 
OCCASIONAL SECRETARIAL or OFFICE WORK. 
Country Orders for Typewriiing despatched same night if required. 
Telephone No, 4865 Central. 


Schools, etc, 


—o-— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGATE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TaLgot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepsr- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Bealtbysituetion, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsior daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the HEaD MisTREss. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umnsectarian education, withont 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical! develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 


Principal—Jd, H. N. Stephenson, Ni.A, 


Situations, 
YACANT AND WANTED 
_—s-—— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of geod 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
Cates She ot Fasenenres four sce 
ply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoe 
Pinited Witton, Birmingham, : 


Veh LADY desires Engagement 
as Companion. Has had thorough train- 
ing and could assist in housekeeping, correspon- 
dence, &c.—Address, A. P. B., INQuiReR 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strend, London, W.C. 


y ANTED immediately, a well- 

recommended good Plain Cook. Single 
lady. One other servant. Wages £20.—H. P., 
Whyteways, Haslemere. 


gadget net po as Nursery Gover- 
ness or Mother's Help, desired by a 
young trained teacher.—Address, Miss OLIVE 
Dowsinea, Framlingham, Suffolk, 


Board and Residence, 


JOvENEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Iluetrated 
Tariffi.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. TFirst-clars 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisins 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. «and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace, 


ISS EMILY NEWLING cannot re- 
ceive any more paying guests until 
September.—15, Penrith-road, Keswick. 


O LET, in North London, one or 

more Large Rooms. Fine situation, and 
near Tube. Partial board.—S. E., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


EQUIRED, Companion - Pupil 

\ (boarder), to share lessons with own two 

daughters (5 and 8).—PrARcE, “ Glengariff,” 
Marshall’s-road, Sutton, Surrey, 


O LET, furnished, for three months 

from middle September, an old-fashioned 
6-roomed cottage, situated on common, golf 
links. Fifteen minutes from main line, L. & 
N.W. Twenty miles from London. Terms 
moderate —G. L. FELDEN, Boxmoor, Herts. 


IMPSFIELD, SURREY.—To Let, 
furnished, from September 1, Headland 
Cottage. Two sitting-rooms, four bedrooms, 
bath-room. Garden with produce.—Apply, 
Rev, Frank K. Frersron, Essex House, 
Campden Hill, London, W. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Highgate——Resident Assistant Mistress 
Wanted in September, for Form 3—Apply 
Heap Mistress. } 


LADY who has experience in 

Housekeeping, Nursing, and all house- 
hold duties, is anxious to obtain tke position 
of Companion. She is more anxious to geta 
nice home than ahigh salary. Has beena Uni- 
tarian and teetotaller all her life, is well con- 
nected, and can give most satisfactory recom- 
mendations. She would enjoy overseeing the 
care’ and welfare of children ; and is fond of 
gardening.—S. V., INQuireR Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


“MIHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazino for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—is, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epitor, The 


Parsonage, ottram, Manchester, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘*Platefuls, London.” 8399 Gerrard. 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 
Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. Thecentre of the Tube Raii- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements. Handsome public 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakfast, 4s. 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. 
Personal Supervision of Proprictresses. 


THE NORTH LONDON ADVERTISING AND 
BISTRIBUTIRG CO. 
292, Fhornhiil Grescent, 
Barnstury, London, ®. 
Advertisements placed in all papers. 
Circulars addressed and distributed at 
lowest prices. 


Estimates free. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 


Monthly Sermons by Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 
No. 12 (August)—‘' He Could Not be Hid.” 
Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d, 36, Manor Park, Bristol. 
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E. Norman Reed & Co., 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1908 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges rd demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer to give away 100,060 10/6 Diamond 9/6 


Star Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2/6 each & 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use, Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flowof ink, and all the 
latest improvements. Artists 
One of the letters we daily receive :—“ Please send me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving every 
satisfaction to my friends.” in 
yen : : 
a OI, : A 7 PUY EF WT og 
. yp 
THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a a Greet >< | 
marvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a y/o Lidites Leaded 
moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium } Re = 
pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. j | le 7 4 y | 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 5 6 ass. 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each /6 
Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Penis guaranteed,and money will be returned if not fully satis- & 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, H#Memorial 
and acquire this bargain. (Agents wanted.) 
Windows 
Unitarian Free Church ep tee : 
itarian Christian Church i! 
Unitarian Christian Church, 
Mosaics. 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. EFFRA ROAD. 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH is 

to be erected in the course of this year, AX BA / AoA R 
in the capital of New Zealand, at a cost of 
tae es ee we ale a fe Rey WILL BE HELD IN 
£1,287 for the lan onationgs, on behalf o 
the congregation. will be received and acknow- ESSEX HALL 


ledged by the Rev. W. CopELAND Bowle, ees 
Essex Hall. The following subscriptions have | FRIDAY, 6th, & SATURDAY, 7th 


already been paid or promised :— NOVEMBER, 1908, 
Saletan eon collected in New Zea- £ IN AID OF THE RESTORATION FUND. 


Sat gh Dr. and Mrs. Tudor Hee plat reetamn ety: aay ee 
oe URNING-LAWRENCE. airman: Mr. JoHN 
Sale of work ‘and subscriptions HARRISON, President of the British and 


from congregation f apes ae 
British and Foreign Unitarian As: Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Cured Decorators. 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


| Ee VARIETY of highest class 


Irish Linens and Tweeds, direct from 
Ireland, at wholesale prices. Handkerchiefs, 


esting patterns and lists free.—HutTtTon’ 8, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


= 


] Q TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- eee LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O. 


sociation ... — 200 Saturday, 7th November — Opener: Mrs. 
Mrs, Aspland .. eee i] Buiake Opcrrs. Chairman: Mr. Howarp Assets, £167,000. 
Mr. and Mrs. E.J. Blake ... Remar 0 CHATFEILD CLARKE, Treasurer of the British DIRECTORS. 
me: Ne Blake ace pie ee ae and Foreign Unitarian Association. ec iitpriaa sd Hi FE ee at ey 
Irs. Briscoe ... Re oe : : = = ee ee : eputy-Chairman— K H. Jupas, A.R.I1.B.A, 
Miss Brock i a A gee 2 It is estimated ae rc £1,000 will be Misa nee GRapWELL, | ALEXANDER W. LAW- 
rs uckton.. eee eee 2 . ° . ABDCASTLH, BENCE, 
a, HG, Chancellor arate JOHN HARRISON, Treasurer. | ¥-8-1 Miss aes 
Mr. G. W. Chitty ry; : ‘ 9 STEPHEN SHAWARD TAYLER, 
Mrs, Cobb: ost. a oak 10 AM I RIGHT? 
Miss 8. 8S. Dowson ... s 2 I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and ASEOURD ne eee MEANS 
Rev. H, Hafield Dowson O10 0 | Seon s7e ca 8 arnt eee eee a nae 
Pr Biel atar a ash C8 ard ut - reasonable price ? Am I right? If £0, write or * phone PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now i re 
Ma. 7. oe rere Ree Tee arc for my terms ee ae var Omen ed being sseued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
M “ Fai oF is Ree aie ies py 01 Homefield nes aa care Road St. Albans. eet Ls 
Mr. 3.3. Guppy : 2 ay ae c(REPOSIIS RECEIVED at 8 ax 9} PER 
WMetsobuiarrisonusie 5 10, Grange Road, Canonbury: London, N. nterest iree of income lax, 
Mrs. George Holt and Miss Holt... 50 ADVANCES made to: bay or cea sige 
Mise MC Cilarticsu 10 TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATINS. house, ‘ 
Mr. F. Nettlefold 4 on Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable | Repayments, Survey Foes, and Law Charges 
Deo W. Blake Odeers: ra ee rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- | low. Prospectus free, = 
i 8 20 class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct rou dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L. STEnt, 
68, Aldersgate-street, I.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N 


TY PEWRITING. 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS.a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, etc: Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, bocks, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 


MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westhcurne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE;: 135 WESTERN. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


: HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


es This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
pai has passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
sa Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
8 Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
=| Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
BY Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
x hig eles be Gace from 3s. 6d.to 6s. per 
fm night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte adrian} and Dinner, from 8s, 6d. 


Mr, C. F. Pearson ... res 
Mrs. Peers... oa ise 
Miss Preston ... aes eas 
Mrs. Rawson ... : 
Mrs, Henry Rutt 
Miss A. E. Shaen 
Miss EB, Sharpe eae te 
Mrs. Shannon... a Sai Or 
Mrs. Shawcross oes is Bie 
Miss I’. A, Short 
Mrs. Temple ... 
Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson 
Mrs. §.Thornely ... 
Miss Thornely = Hr a 
Lt.-Col. Trevelyan ... eo ae 
Prof. C. B. Upton ... Rec 
Mr. L. N. Williams ... nae 
Sir Roland and Lady Wilson... 
A Working Woman... Be 

W. Tupor JONES, 


Minister of the Unitarian Free Church, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Tuly, 1908. 
rae SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, See RoaD, SOUTHPORT. 
RESS OPINIONS. 
Rheffield Telegraph: Serene a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements oe existence 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essem-sireet , 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, — 
to appear the same week. The scale of charge 
is as follows :— 8. a. 
PER PAGh. cco) > coe jee 6.0 
Hatr-PaGe oes see ed 3 0 0 ; 
PER COLUMN... eee eee 2 0 0 : 
INCH IN COLUMN .«. ot 0 “Site 
Special Terms for a Series. i 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. — 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum pong % 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, © 


NRENONSCOCONMOOCSOSCOSCCOUNSCOOSCONONNOONNOOSODS CO oOo 


CPrerHNoNnNoannmon SS 


None 


3 insertions charged as 2 
All pane in respect to THE ee 


be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Hssex-street,Stran 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertiseme uf 


Throughout simplicity and exquisite 
Manchester City News: “Health and consort carefully 


Milgate Monihly: “Ton t, and the best in art and pete str eek ty London, W. 
illgate Monihly: “Refinement, and the best in art an Full Tariff and Testimonials on application, stree ondon, 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed ; « ” HEYWOOD, 20 to 2 
at the variety of food, Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, 


#end to WARDEN for Prospectus, gate.—Saturday, August 22, 1 


Ladies’, 2/6 dozen, Gent!emen’s, 3/9. Inter- 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 


20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words mt 4d. : .s 


